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The third and final article of the Editor's series on The Bear Afraid of His 
Shadow discusses the Soviet hostility to personalism as display ed in their 
recent Dictionary of Philosophy. Here, as elsewhere in Soviet literature, is a 
perverted view of a complete propagandism. 

Dr. Arthur Lapan, formerly of Brooklyn College and of Long Island Uni- 
versity, contributor to various philosophical and psychological journals, 
maintains in Doubt and the Criteria of Value that evaluation is functional to 
experience. Whether we are considering the physiological or the psycho- 
somatic reflexes of scientific or spiritual experience, our knowledge depends 
upon the activity of the unitary person. 

The poem Heaven Has No Walls was written by Helen Genevieve Jefferson 
of Berkeley, California. 

Professor Ted R. Clark of the New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary 
presents a particularly discriminating article on the situation in contemporary 
theology. Under the theme Personalism and the Theology of Tomorrow he 
shows the folly of the neo-orthodox retreat to a specious scholasticism which 
refuses to include the world of nature as well as that of man. 


Dr. Kate Gordon Moore, lovingly remembered by a host of former students 
of psychology at the University of California at Los Angeles, and now 
retired, recalls the importance to life of the creative imagination. To this end 
she turns to Clement of Alexandria and His Thoughts on the Imagination. 
Mrs. Moore is the widow of the real founder of the great university which 
they both served. 


Dr. Gerkard Friedrich of Haverford College, and a frequent contributor to 
these pages, presents two interesting poems growing out of recent travel 
experiences: Night of Lost Souls and Then, Cruising the Caribbean. 
Indications of a returning recognition of a literal identity in the vision of God 
and a need for the utmost exertion of the creative imagination have led Dr. 
John Theobald .of San Diego State College to inquire Was Blake a Mystic? 
Author of Earthquake and Other Poems, he would seem to be unusually fitted 
—by his birth in India, student life at Oxford, doctorate at the University of 
lowa—to write with a full understanding. 

Dr. William B. Bache, formerly of Pennsylvania State College and now of the 
English Department of Purdue Unix ersity, discusses the w ork of Hemingway 
in Craftsmanship and Insight in “A Clean, Well-lighted Place? 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. Manuscripts should follow the format of Tie Personalist 
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€ Whoever in 1919 read Georges Sorel’s Reflec- 
tions on Violence has had no need at any time 
since to doubt the nature of the guiding principle 
of the Soviet Revolution. 


€ Sorel’s book became the “bible” of the move- 
ment, adopted by Lenin and his followers, and the 
“revelation” was: “progress by falsehood, treach- 
ery and murder? 





€ A successful defense can have no part in the 
spirit or the principle of victory by force, for 
such can lead only to world destruction. 


€ This time our single alternative is the rule sym- 
bolized in the Cradle of Bethlehem: love for one’s 
enemies, justice, righteousness for all. 








€ This does not imply the throwing down of 
safeguards against the aggressor, but the employ - 
ment of strength in benevolent restraint and 
protection of the innocent. 


€ This regimen is not possible without a general change of 
heart among all races and peoples, and the way to it may lie 
through unimaginable darkness and suffering. 


€ What looks like weakness is the only enduring strength, 
in keeping with nature, man and God. 


€ The shambling beast of modern savagery, exploitation and 
falsehood must return to Bethlehem for a rebirth of the soul, 
as is so poignantly expressed by Yeats in “The Second 
Coming” 

The darkness drops again: but now I know 

That twenty centuries of stony sleep 

Were vexed to nightmare by a rocking cradle, 

And what rough beast, its hour come round at last, 

Slouches toward Bethlehem to be born.* 


R. T. E 


*Yeats: Collected Poems, 2d ed., Macmillan, N. Y., 1950. 

















‘The Bear Afraid of His Shadow 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 





Part THREE 


“Nota New World but a New Soul’ 


Rovccrve on a sneer cast at American 
personalism for having arrived at the conclusion “that we need to 
fight, not for a new world, but for a new soul,” there came to mind 
the words of one of Russia’s greatest sons who recently died in exile: 


Recovery can only take place through the intervention of 
the superconscious, spiritual principle... . Man’s moral 
recovery cannot be attained through moral consciousness, 
which is just what causes the disease. It can only be effected 


through superconsciousness, which belongs to the spiritual 
world. This presupposes a new ethics, based not upon the 
norms and laws of consciousness but upon gracious spiritual 
power. The Christian doctrine of grace has always meant 
recovery of spiritual health which law cannot bring about; 
but it has not been utilized as a basis for ethics. Man desires 
not only health and victory over sin but also creative activ- 
ity; and that activity is a means of healing as well.’ 


Thus did the great Russian personalist show his unity of belief with 
us. This conflict in Russian thought is a matter of the utmost signifi- 


1This article is based entirely upon a review of the Dictionnaire Philosophique of the 
U.S.S.R. which appeared in the French journal Preuves of August-September, 1952, pp- 
57-62; Le Congres pour la Culture, 41, av. Montaigne, Paris. 1,200,000 copies of the third 
edition of the Dictionary were printed in Moscow in 1951. For further information on the 
Russian attitude toward personalism, see reprint in The Personalist, April 1949, of article 
translated from Bolshevik entitled “American Personalism: Philosophic Deviltry” 

2Preuves, p. 62. 

8Berdyaev, The Destiny of Man (London, Centenary Press, 1937), Pp. 100. 
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cance to the present world, for it indicates the real rift in the Soviet 
armor. It discloses also the source of the animosity poured out so 
generously against The Personalist. Russian personalists have been 
the outstanding thinkers of Russia, and sympathetic with those 
religious aspirations which are indigenous to the common people, 
from whom will eventually arise the emancipating revolution against 
the Soviet terror. The effort of the Soviet authorities to suppress all 
personalistic ideas is clearly indicated both by the inclusions and the 
omissions found in the Dictionary, as we shall attempt to show, It is 
planned to indoctrinate all the intelligentsia of the rising postwar 
generation. Each year new printings will be absorbed by the Soviet 
University youth who must be depended upon to renew the totali- 
tarian empire. They will be especially conditioned against the recog- 
nition of the special pleading apparent in the work but also against 
the lapses which are only less significant than the explicit articles. 
What first impresses is the comparative importance assigned to 
the various personalities who in the course of the centuries have 
contributed the philosophical writings of the human race. In minute- 
ness of proportion nothing is left to the chance judgment of the 
reader. He learns, without possible risk of error, that the greatest 
philosopher of all times and of all countries is a man named Stalin to 


whom, so sparse were his writings, is devoted less than fifteen col- 


umns, if we do not count the pages treating separately of his many 
small brochures. Lenin comes later with ten columns. Marx and 
Engels are each allowed six and a half, good measure, while Hegel 
comes after with five scant ones. 

On the score of comparison it must be noted that three columns 
are given Aristotle, two to Plato, and one to Socrates. Among mod- 
ern thinkers, Spinoza is treated in three columns, Descartes in two 
and a half, while two are deemed sufficient for Leibniz and Nietzsche. 
In still more remarkable contrasts, Montaigne and Pascal are passed 
over in silence. In compensation for these omissions, the younger, as 
well as the older, Soviet intellectuals will learn the importance to 
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science of the work of Jean-Baptiste-René Robinet, author of what 
was known as the “materialists’ bible?’ They will not, however, learn 
of his plagiarisms and forgeries from Voltaire, nor that he had 


repudiated his materialism before he died. 


For materialism particularly one must compare the principal 


titles to see how often Lenin or Marx are mentioned in terms of 
praise or dissidence from one or another writer. Democritus and 
Lucretius are treated in two columns, and Epicurus in one and a half, 
but yielding rank to the philosophical discourses of Marx, while 
Pythagoras and Zeno of Elea receive not a line. Diderot receives 
three columns, Helvetius and Holbach take five and a half. Hobbes 
has the same number; Locke, Condillac and La Mettrie, two columns 
each due to the many comments or allusions to Marx. 

Of course, in such a one-sided work the Scholastics of a thou- 
sand years are passed over in complete silence. Along with them go 
the French ideologues, Charron, La Rochefoucauld, Vauvenargues, 
Pierre Nicol, Saint-Evremond, Fénelon, Destutt de Tracy, Maine de 
Biran, Volney, Roger-Collard, Lamennais, Jouffroy, and Victor 
Cousin. Malebranche is the only exception and that for polemical 
reasons. Paine and Renan are not considered worthy of mention, and 
with more reason, de Maistre and Bonald. One looks in vain for the 
names of Renouvier, Durkheim, and Meyerson. 

It is true that Russian philosophy itself does not escape the like 
partisan treatment. Russia’s most brilliant philosophers and writers 
are passed by in silence so complete as to be audible. Their greatest 
mind, that of Vladimir Solovyov, is nowhere mentioned. Berdyaev, 
with the greatest philosophical impact on contemporary life, finds 
only passing mention, with the pejorative epithet fieffé, which as a 
legal term means nobleman but is commonly used to designate a 
man as a liar and scoundrel. Since the only mention of Berdyaev 
occurs in the article on personalism, one is not left in much doubt. 
In compensation, we have the satisfaction of learning that Basil Wil- 
liams, the eminent Soviet agriculturist, has elaborated a philosophy 
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of crop rotation of such benefit to the Bolshevist economy as to 
justify naming him as a philosopher. But one finds in this dictionary 
of philosophy extensive notices given to physicians, physiologists, 
chemists, and political demagogues, as well as to agriculturalists, if 
they fall in line. Great space is given to the Georgians from Stalin’s 
state. 

Outclassing all is Robinet as philosopher, chemist, physiologist, 
and thinker, where Pasteur and Claude Bernard receive but a line. 
Lobatchevski ts accorded four columns as mathematician but Poin- 
caré and Einstein are not mentioned, and Moscow has not even heard 
of Ampére. The philosophers Croce and Jaspers have not the honor 
of treatment, but Jaspers is mentioned in the article on “Existential- 
ism:’ Commenting on John Dewey, the assertion is made, “the for- 
mula of the instrumentalists, ‘the ends justify the means, is a screen 
appropriate to such adventurous imperialists—the close students and 
followers of Dewey, Sidney Hook, Childs—are but the hound pack 
of American Imperialism.” 

In special articles Bergson appears with fifty lines in which he is 
characterized as a religious sociologist, and above all, this martyr to 
Fascism is called a Fascist, “justifying exploitation, military aggres- 


sion and immorality? 


Dewey, given forty-eight lines in this connection, it is declared, 


“camouflages his fight against the materialistic scientific concept of 
the world under a pseudo-scientific phraseology.” 

Existentialism is given sixty-three lines, devoted mostly to 
Kierkegaard, with a bare mention of Jaspers in Germany, Marcel in 
France, and Lowry in America, as constituting a form of Catholic 
and Protestant propaganda. Sartre and Camus are derogated as 
preachers of treason and sexuality, Jaspers and Heidegger as up- 
holders of German imperialism. 

Freudianism is dismissed in thirty-six lines as “constituting today 
one of the ideological arms of American fascist imperialism, asserting 


the doctrine of the subordination of the conscious to the uncon- 
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scious, in order to justify inclinations and instincts, the lowest and 
most disgusting:’ 

Neo-Thomism is allowed forty-four lines and is said to have 
become “‘a true agent of American imperialism. The Neo- Thomists 
of different countries are, at the present hour, the servants and prop- 
agandists of American aggression?’ The chief criminals named in 
this connection are Newman and Harper in England and Maritain 
and Gilson of France. 

Pacifism is given forty-two lines, with no names called, save that 
of the United States where pacifism is employed “as a mask for 
duping the working classes:’ Peace is the sole gift of Lenin and the 
communist revolution. 

Sixty-five lines of these special articles are devoted to affirming 
that Bertrand Russell is one of the most insane of the ideologists in 
the imperialist and antidemocratic camp. 

Reserved almost to the last, with the largest space, seventy-two 
lines, 1s personalism which is described as a: 

Current reactionary philosophy of militant idealism which 
has attained wide diffusion in modern bourgeois philos- 
ophy. The distinctive trait of this form of idealism is the 
recognition of the person as the primary reality and the 
supreme spiritual value. Personalism conceives the person 
as the primary spiritual element of being. Personalism re- 
vives the doctrine of the German idealist of the seven- 
teenth century, Leibniz, on spiritual monads as the founda- 
tion of all existence. To that conception of the scientific- 
materialist world which considers nature as a combination 
of material objects, personalism opposes an idealistic con- 
ception by which nature is a combination of spirits or per- 
sons. Grossly falsifying the conclusions of natural science, 
personalism affirms that the [prime] mover of all phenom- 
ena of nature (physical, biological) is the spiritual prin- 
ciple in each of them. To the scientific conception of de- 
terminism, personalism opposes a teleology which affirms 
that the development of natural phenomena is accom- 
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plished conformably to the ends sought, and not by virtue 
of the principle of causality. Personalism is an openly re- 
ligious philosophy. Underneath the plurality of persons 
who form the world, only personalities, they find one su- 
preme person, God. Personalism professes the most extreme 


clericalism or theism, which conceives God as a person, 
endowed with reason and will, and having created the 
world. This form of idealistic obscurantism holds as ‘nac- 
ceptable the more moderate forms of religion, such as pan- 
theism and deism. The personalists wage a stubborn war 
against materialism, instilling into the public conscience of 
capitalistic countries the poison of archaic superstitions. 
The founder of personalism was, for the United Stares, 
Bown | sic] (1847-1910). In our day the representatives of 
this form of idealism are R. Fluelling [sic] and FE. Breitman 
[sic]. In England the best known representative was W. 
Kerr, in Germany the psychologist W. Stern, in France the 
Russian émigré Berdyaev, obscurantist nobleman (fieffé). 
The direct tie that binds personalism to the defense of the 
capitalistic regime, manifests itself with force in the social 
and political ideas of its believers. Defending an idealist and 
antiscientific conception of social life and denyi ing historical 
determinism and the decisive role of the class struggle in 
historic evolution, personalism is the worst enemy (le pire 
ennemi) of the revolutionary movement. To the doctrine 
of the revolutionary transformation of social relations 
which flows from the materialistic conception of history, 
personalism opposes its reactionary conclusion, founded on 
idealism, professing the need to change, not the world but 
the person, the soul, that is to say, leave c -apitalistic exploita- 
tion untouched, and bend efforts upon the spiritual per- 
fection of the person. The final conclusion of personalism 
is, that is to say, that it is necessary to fight, not for a new 
world, but “for a new soul’ reveals clearly the reactionary 
nature of this philosophy. [If the present writer might be 
permitted a comment here, it would be to congratulate the 
Soviet author on the clearness of the distinction made and 
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the beauty of this phrase. We can but hear behind the words 
of a hostile and reluctant witness a deeper Voice: “Thus 
saith the Lord, ‘It is necessary to fight, not for anew world 
but for a new soul? ”’| Personalism wars against popular 
socialism and democracy. In declaring as the supreme value, 
liberty of the person in conscience, it fights with despera- 
tion against the interests of the laboring classes, their real 
emancipation, social and political. The group of French 
personalists with their head E. Mounier, occupy a position 
slightly different from that of American personalists. This 
group of petits-bourgeoisie, in propagating the idealist and 
individualism superstitions, turns aside the middle group of 
Catholic intellectuals of radical tendencies from active par- 
ticipation in the revolutionary struggle of the French pro- 
letariat. 

This final word of the article seems a rather left-handed com- 
pensation to the successors of Mounier (himself friendly and co- 
operative with The Personalist) for a rather shabby rupture of rela- 
tions in placation of the leftists. 

This long quotation and translation from the Prewves article on 
the Soviet Dictionary carries much information and provides food 
for reflection. It testifies without equivocation the principal place of 
Sovict weakness and their chief fear. For those who have ears to 
hear it yields the suggestion that a study of the underlying philos- 
ophy, and the psychological motivations inspiring Soviet activities 
and expectation, may be as necessary as the multiplication of 
H-bombs. Perhaps in the last analysis we should remind ourselves 
soberly that we struggle “not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places? We shall 
certainly lose the contest unless we call to our aid, not only physical 
force, but even that without which physical force is impotent. In 


the physical realm the Soviets can match force with force, and the 


result could be general destruction. The contest now on will be 
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settled in the realm of the spirit. Any commitment of ourselves to 
false principles of greed, vengeance, duplicity, and lack of strict 
honesty in diplomacy or in conduct will be a betrayal of our own 
cause. The Final Judgment of history now brings the nations of the 
earth before the bar for adjudication. In this court any refuge of 
lies will collapse like a house of cards. 

In the light of these facts we should inquire whether we are 
taking sufficient account of the importance of moral and spiritual 
ideas in this struggle. After all the hidden motives of men determine 
their actions. This principle is the bulwark of democracy for it holds 
that men have the right and are capable of determining their own 
fate. This idea is denied by Marxism and Sovietism. They hold that 
men are controlled, not by internal motives, but by economic condi- 
tions. Such is the bald but forceful putting of the present situation. 
Is man the victim or the master of circumstance? To hold that he 
may be the captain of his soul rather than the slave of his economic 
needs, is the way to freedom, democracy, the kingdom of the mind 


and spirit. We must recall the fact that physical force is futile unless 


reinforced by spiritual convictions. In denying the reality of spirit 
the Soviets reject their strongest ally, and we must not follow in 
their materialistic footsteps. 

What, we may ask, are the sources of any real Soviet strength? 
Is it H-bombs? With these we can match them to the very destruc- 
tion of the world. Whatever strength they have beyond this must 
be drawn from the higher realm of moral and spiritual justification. 
In this realm any dependence upon a lie for success is fatal to the 
liar. The dark background of a thousand years of Russian history is 
a bloody tale of suppression and starvation under an unmitigated 
autocracy. Any popular strength in the present regime must be 
viewed against this backdrop. Drunk with the wine of materialism 
and the belief in freedom from moral responsibility on the part of 
the bureaucracy, the religious consciousness of the common people 
is held in temporary check by the hope of physical amelioration. If 
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this fails, all is lost. Such is the world gamble on the supremacy of 
economic dictates. The hope is sustained by repeated promises of 
relief which grow ever weaker as they are repeated and unfulfilled. 
Ballyhoo can for a time deceive into illusions that Utopia has arrived, 
but illusions cannot survive on ballyhoo alone. Where illusion is 
supported by lies, the higher the structure, the more complete the 
collapse. The dream of human freedom cannot indefinitely be sup- 
ported by the privilege of voting the party line under pain of death 
for defection. Even the most craven and ignorant heart finally 
revolts. 

In the end it will appear that the fatal weaknesses either in our 
enemy or in ourselves will be spiritual weaknesses. To these the 
bureaucratic tyrants in any nation exhibit or profess disbelief. Dark 
hours of want and suffering, of fading hopes and unfulfilled faiths 
are incapable of overcoming the human spirit, except by the presence 
of religious faith, belief in man and God and the order of the uni- 
verse. This source of national endurance the Soviets try to destroy— 
to their own undoing. A new world and a new society can be really 
achieved only on the basis of conviction so deep as to be religious. 
Morale is not likely to be strengthened by raising a new peonage on 
the ruins of the old “in the name of the people” A new resentment 
is already arising over hateful compulsions that take from men that 
which is rightfully their own. 

The most glaring of all weaknesses, however, spring from inabil- 
ity to stifle the ten centuries of Russian religious devotion. Betrayed 


too often by the Lords of the Hierarchy, there was still within the 


Christian Gospel the seed of an unaccomplished freedom; the only 
significant freedom the Russian people have enjoyed. “Opiate of the 
common people” indeed but the one realm of freedom through 
which they could express themselves. The tragedies of their existence 
have spoken through a great world literature, in art, in music, in 
philosophy, as well as in saintliness. These products of the human 
spirit are the glory of Russian life and will be when Sovietism has 
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become only a nightmarish memory. That memory is something 
that brainwashing cannot eliminate. 

Is it necessary to ask the final question of this series of papers? 
Why do the Soviet authorities pick out personalism, this journal, 
and its editor for the pouring out of their vials of wrath and vitu- 
peration? The evil mind 1s often alert to its true adversaries in ways 
that are foreign to “the wise and prudent” and are revealed only 
unto babes. This serpentine wisdom must arise partly from an in- 
herent conflict between the contrasting principles of personalism 
and Sovietism; partly from the development of a system of personal- 
ism in the thought of their own Russian intellectuals. This antagonism 
has been so great as to incite a campaign of persecution against their 
leading thinkers. Personalism presents the main doctrines against 
which Sovietism fights and which it fears. 

These abhorred, but still potent, ideas consist first of all in the 
assertion of the inviolable sanctity of the human personality as 
related to a Supreme Creator of the world; a faith held by the in- 
curably religious minds of all races and tribes around the world. 
This principle is the basis of democracy and freedom. For the right 
of individuals to self-expression Sovietism would substitute slavery 
to the abstractions of “dialectical materialism” as interpreted by a 
ruling bureaucracy. Under that interpretation no individual can 
claim right to anything but. abject obedience. This blind faith erects 
Sovietism into a religion of irrcligion more unthinking than the 
worst ecclesiastical tyranny that has yet existed. It attempts to block 
all the avenues, both of religious sentiment and of scientific know]l- 
edge. 

Personalism offers today the clearest sources of understanding 
between science and religion, uniting the world of fact and of feel- 


ing. Its philosophy is in strict accord with the latest discoveries of 


science, a science now in revolutionary change. The whole argument 
of “dialectical materialism” rests upon the unscientific and now re- 
jected hypotheses of Herbert Spencer. Discard of Spencerianism 
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maddens materialists of all stripes, “dialectical” or otherwise. Modern 
materialism is as hard pressed to sustain its dogmas as have been the 
most dogmatic theologies of the past. Personalism is hated because 
it provides a rational setting for the ethical and spiritual claims of 


religion and is yet loyal to scientific fact, holding that the truths of 


a diverse but unitary cosmos under God cannot be conflicting. 

Last of all there is the testimony to personalism which survives 
in the work of the most intellectual Russian thinkers of the last cen- 
tury. This fact reveals the existence of a concealed power in Russian 
life which not all the persecutions of Sovietism can finally overcome. 
These, though dead, speak and will speak to the Russian soul. There 
is a Voice behind the storm which can outride the noise of any 
tempest. This Voice calls for a new soul which alone can bring a 
new and better world. Because the Bear is obsessed with fears for 
his own “dialectical” orthodoxy, he raves against the world. ‘The 
Bear is afraid of his own shadow. 














Doubt and the Criteria of Value 


BY 


ARTHUR LAPAN 





1. CONTEMPORARY DISORGANIZATION of 


institutions and persons has issued in doubt about the existence of 
values. The reason is that periods of inner disorder are marked by 


struggles for authority. The bases or grounds of authority are in 


them differently construed and the same sort of struggle usually 
extends to the question of values. One consequence is, of course, 
doubt. 

Among the many ways of settling such doubt about values there 
are two which we shall single out here, the intellectual and the expe 
riential. These two are in many ways diverse and may even lead to 
contradictory conclusions. The intellectual way has as its object the 
clear statement of the problem and consideration of data relevant to 
its answer. This way to the resolution of doubt may lead to the con- 
clusion that there is no solution to the question whatsoever. ‘To take 
a familiar example, the convictions about value of a logical positivist 
and of a mystic clash because the bases for their convictions clash, 
but how can we come to a choice from among the procedures which 
are urged to authenticate divergent convictions of this sort? Of 
course, the disclosures of such things as religious experience and of 
scientific techniques may be set at one in a metaphysical framework. 
The difficulty with such a manner of settling the question, however, 
is that those who reject directly intuited values because they are not 
verifiable by scientific operations may, for the same reason, reject 
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any metaphysical beliefs. Thus doubt about values becomes trans- 
formed into doubt about metaphysics and the problem evacuated 
from the field of values reappears in the field of metaphysics. The 
question then still turns about how we can come to a choice from 
among the procedures which are presented to authenticate contend- 
ing beliefs, now about the nature of things as well as about values. 

These are some of the intricacies of the intellectual way to the 
question we have raised. But in addition to the intellectual there is 
another, the experiential, which 1s less likely to be confused. Just as 
there is an intellectual doubt, there is what we may call an experi- 
ential doubt. The two doubts are both marked by uneasiness but 


whereas the intellectual uneasiness may not be felt as having any 


relevance to the individual's personal fate, or to the fate of the insti- 


tutions and traditions with which he is identified, the experiential 
doubt has precisely that felt relevance. The difference between the 
intellectual and experiential approach to the problm of the existence, 
grounds, and nature of values is also shown in another way. The 
intellectual approach, we have suggested, may end in the conclusion 
that no solution is possible. Its career may be circular, judgments of 
values resting upon metaphysics and metaphysics basing themselves 
upon methods; and, in turn, the selection of methods justifying them- 
selves in prized values or in metaphysical commitments. The expe- 
riential approach, however, exhibits no such ambiguities and no such 
indecisions. The reason is that experiential doubt has its own reso- 
lution implicit in it. As you follow the movement which breeds 
uncertainty about values, you get the direction for the dissolution 
of that uncertainty. Experiential doubt is not a static thing but is 
marked by a consequent movement away from itself. But this move- 
ment is itself an evaluation. The reflex to doubt attests to the exist- 
ence of values so that, in a sense somewhat different from that of 
Descartes, we are permitted to say that we doubt and in so doing 
we affirm. Both the reflex and that to which it is a reflex may, of 


course, be unconscious. 
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This reflex establishes a criterion for the judgment of con- 


tentions regarding values. Ihe criterion is our actual response itself 


and hence, to begin with, the experiential approach to doubt implies 
what is traditionally called a “psychological” approach to values. 
Statements about values are true or false, meaningful or meaning- 
less, insofar as they are verified by those reactions or not and insofar 
as they are so verifiable. The responses are the source of verification 
or that through which we verify. And a further rule is implicit in 
the reaction to doubt which is that a valuation which issues in its own 
opposite must be rejected, for it rejects itself and any valuation which 
is in conflict with itself or entails conflict with itself stands self- 
condemned. 

Two things seem to be indicated by the psychological approach 
to values, first, a science of values, and second, a logic of values. A 
science of values is, of course, suggested because if our actual accept- 
ances and rejections, movements-toward and movements-away-from, 
are the source of verification, these can be investigated, their condi- 
tions determined and propositions about them systematically ordered. 
Secondly, a logic of values is suggested because such things as alter- 
native acceptances and rejections, conflicts, conjunctions of accept- 
ances and rejections and the like, can be symbolized by the ordinary 
formulas of logic.’ 

But it may be said that the experiential approach to doubt may 
tell us of the necessary conditions of value but not of the sufficient 
ones. It may entail the rejection of conflict and disorganization per 
se but can it inform us whether different kinds of organization differ 
in value and, if so, in what way? Cultures such as the Greck, Judeo- 
Christian, the Modern West, and others, to repeat the stock sort of 
example, are integrated around different values; but how does the 
matter stand when we come to compare these differences? Shall we 


say that such values are merely relative and that disorganization only 


‘Arthur Lapan, “Toward a Calculus of Behavior? Journal of General Psychology, 1950, 
42, PP- 333-347: 
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is undesirable—it does not matter what the values are so long as they 


are integrated!—or do our criteria give us ground for choice from 


among them? 
We believe that they do and that consequently values prized by 
a specific culture are hot always mercly conventional. The Greek 


ideal of the “mean;’ to take one example, seems implicitly sanctioned 
by conduct. Many of the virtues extolled by the Greeks, such as 
courage, temperance, good temper, and friendliness, are, as Socrates 
suggested, principles of organization and they are universal ones and 
not such as unite this or that society but are irrelevant to some other; 
and their excesses and deficiencies carry their own rejection within 
themselves. These excesses and deficiencies must, as the saying goes, 
be understood in terms of their history and purpose; they do not 
spring full-grown from the head of Zeus. However, they fail to fulfil 
the function they intend and hence worsen the condition they seek 
to secure. Our criteria must be grounded, therefore, not only in our 
actual responses themselves but also in the implicit function of those 
responses and, as Aristotle said, in whether they fulfil or fail to fulfil 
that function—in short, in whether they are consistent with them- 
selves or defeat themselves. This is so because the intention, whether 
conscious or unconscious, is part of the response and the failure of a 
response to fulfil its function carries with it rejection of the response 
itself. 

Thus cowardice and foolhardiness, the deficiency and excess of 
courage, licentiousness, the excess of temperance, insensibility to 
insult and irascibility, the extremes of good temper, obsequiousness, 
and surliness, the extremes of friendliness, all carry their own rejec- 
tion with them. They are marked by a sense of impotence and dis- 
organization, by such things as failure, frustration, and by inherent 
conflict, and instead of dispelling these, which is their object, they 
intensify them. Moreover not only are failure and disorganization at 
the heart of these vices but, since they defeat their implicit inten- 
tion, there is progressive failure and progressive disorganization. The 
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analysis of them is the same as that which we find in contemporary 


psychiatric writings of the extremes of a virtue such as freedom, 


i.e., sadism and masochism; and, in our opinion, a consideration of 
contemporary psychiatric literature will disclose that the “mean” 
state of the Greeks and their extremes are to be accepted and rejected 
for the same reasons as the psychiatrists accept and reject such con- 
ditions as freedom and such traits as sadism and masochism. It would, 
therefore, seem from the implicit reflex to these extremes that certain 
types of conflict, disorganization, failure, impotence, and frustration 
are not relative but are universal. 

The criteria implicit in the reflex to doubt should, therefore, not 
only serve to dispel uncertainty about the existence of values but also 
to test historical ones and discover new ones. Can these criteria 
enable us to determine whether value is definable or not and, if so, 
what its definition is: in other words, whether there is and, if so, 
what is the common element to which we universally react positively 
or negatively? Questions such as these regarding the definition of 
value are important ones for they have been one common source of 
doubt about the existence of values. The definitions are various and 
conflicting, and offhand there seems no way of coming to an agree- 
ment about them; so many suppose that there is no way of deter- 
mining what the nature of value is and, as a consequence, of deter- 
mining what the particular values are. 

The questions, of course, have to do with the element or ele- 
ments i” us to which we react positively or negatively. Doubt, con- 
flict, disorganization, frustration, failure, and impotence are states 
in ourselves to which our immediate reaction is a negative one; and 
the question would have to do with the common nature of such states 
and others in ourselves which we directly accept or reject. We might, 
of course, ask the same sort of question about the varieties of objects 
and states outside of ourselves to which our immediate reaction is 
positive or negative and of the definition and definability of their 
common nature; also, if we did discover such common traits, inquire 
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into the relation between the two and into the ways the two are 
identical if at all. These latter questions, however, we shall not 
consider here. 

However, the criteria we have set forth make it unnecessary to 
determine the nature of values before determining particular values 
since the criteria are empirical. In a psychological approach to values 
(and there is no reason to limit ourselves to a psychological approach 
on the basis of our criteria) acceptances and rejections, movements- 
toward and movements-away-from, can be investigated, their con- 
texts determined and propositions about them systematically ordered. 
The function of any definition of value, therefore, becomes a deduc- 
tive one. It enables us to organize statements about value into a mathe- 
matical system. That this has been one function of the definition of 
value can be seen from traditional writings in ethics since from 
one definition of value particular values have been deduced as a 


consequence. 


But if the foregoing is so, there is no such thing as the definition 
of value or the nature of value. Any definition is functional and its 
choice depends upon what we know about valuations. It becomes a 
matter of convenience and, in that sense, conventional, and as our 
knowledge increases, definitions alter, and those become acceptable 
which do their work well. Indeed, on such a conception it becomes 
possible to envisage a discipline such as “pure” ethics whose object 
would not be empirical but would be directed toward the construc- 
tion of unlimited possible mathematical systems with perfect liberty 
of invention of definitions, and whose only criterion would be inter- 
nal consistency and not verification by human acceptances and 
rejections. 

So far we have dealt with reactions to conditions in ourselves 
only. Virtues and vices were taken to be states of our own disclosed 
by our own responses to them. The fact is, of course, that we also 
regard values as being present in objects and people other than our- 
selves and that we accept or reject or, in other words, evaluate them. 
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We should like to consider these latter reactions and, more particu- 
larly, to compare the two sorts. 

The problem raised by such a comparison can be put in a differ- 
ent way. A reflex theory of value belongs to what has been called a 
psychological conception of values. Where values have been re- 
garded as present in external objects and persons we have had a real- 


istic theory. Our inquiry, therefore, has to do with the relationship 


between a psychological and a realistic concept of values. 

Our opinion is that there is no conflict between the two. Where 
the conditions in other persons and ourselves are the same our reflexes 
to them are the same if our response to other persons is a consequence 
of our perception of, and identification with, them. Our reaction to 
an identical order and connection of events within and without our- 
selves is one and the same reaction, dependent, of course, again upon 
our perception of and identification with that outer order and con- 
nection of events. This is a tautology since where we identify with 
a sequence of events, that sequence is present within us and hence 
our reflex to the two sequences, the inner and the outer, is one and 
the same reflex. 

We are assuming, of course, a fairly complete identification since 
identification requires learning; to this there is an immediate response 
and it is evaluative. The response is to the rehearsal itself, to what is 
“relived?’ and is marked by a withdrawal from or movement toward, 
by an acceptance or rejection of what is relived. The reaction is 
direct, involuntary, and unreflective and it is, therefore, similar to, 
in fact is the same as, the reflexes considered in the psychological 
theory of value. Both theories, the psychological and the realistic, 
are, therefore, ultimately reflex theories of value except that in the 
one, the “psychological,” the reflexes are to any conditions in our- 
selves, in the other to specific ones, that is, to the particular events 
within rehearsal. The reflex in the realistic theory is also to the per- 
ceived external connection of events inasmuch as the inner order of 


rehearsal is the same as the external order of which it is a rehearsal. 
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and in this sense is likewise an immediate evaluation of an external 
order or quality. 


The two approaches are also compatible in that both reflexes and 


identifications are subject to scientific investigations and in that iden- 


tification is cognitive in the sense that by means of it we are enabled 
to gain insight into that with which we are identifying. The process of 
identification is a natural process—of a kind with the other processes 
of nature—and, moreover, the ideas we come to through it are subject 
to check. Conclusions developed through the use of it are verifiable. 
Hence, it has the one trait essential to operations which function in 
scientific method, and its use is, therefore, as “scientific” as that of 
the ordinary processes of perception. To limit the term “scientific” 
to the functions of perceptions (we are leaving out of account the 
intellect and the imagination) is to fruitlessly restrict the scope of 
that term. It would seem to follow from this that all scientific know]- 
edge, insofar as it is a matter of insight or identification, is inextricably 
and intrinsically evaluative. 

The scientific function of identification seems to be excellently 
illustrated in psychoanalytic procedure and we would like to quote 
Franz Alexander at some length on this matter. 

To understand the personality of another individual re- 
quires methods in many respects basically different from 
those employed in the natural sciences. | The chief instru- 
ment of psychoanalysis is] a kind of identification with the 
other person, that is, a putting of oneself in the other per- 
son’s mental situation. . . . This understanding is derived 
from the fact that the object of observation is a being simi- 
lar to the observer—both are human personalities. This simi- 
larity is found only in the field of psychology. . . . If you 
observe another person, you note his external hctel ior, but 
you also know from your introspective experience what 
you feel when you behave similarly and use the same facial 
expression, words, movements, as the observed person 


does.’ 
2The Medical Value of Psychoanalysis (New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1936), pp. 32-33. 
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It is on the basis of such identification on the part of the psycho- 
analyst, the observer, with the patient, the observed, that the psy- 
choanalyst is able to gain knowledge of the patient and then employ 
this knowledge to enable the patient to understand himself. But, and 
this is crucial for the contention concerning the scientific function 
of identification, the knowledge gained by means of identification 
can be verified by its consequences for the mental health of the 
patient. For “the aim of therapy and research is the same, a more 
complete knowledge of the personality; and this is unique in the 
field of medicine?’ This is due to the fact that “in psychoanalysis 
the patient’s knowledge of the repressed mental contents for his 


symptoms evinced itself as the therapeutic agent. This fortunate 


coincidence of therapeutic method with scientific investigation is 
responsible for the fact that therapy is not only one source of scien- 
tific knowledge but the very source of it... . The richness of the 
theoretical results yielded by the psychoanalytic treatment of psy- 
choneurotics is explained by the fact that in psychoanalysis the meth- 
ods of therapy and research are the same:”* And central to this method 
are the processes of identification. We may also add that these the- 
oretical results have, in good measure, been verified by more custom- 
ary forms of investigation as in experiments with breakdowns in 
animals or with conflicts in human beings as well as by the “cash 
value” of therapy. 

Ordinarily, of course, the contention of the coherence of a reflex 
and realistic theory of values would seem to suffer from a difficulty. 
The positive or negative reflexes to conditions in ourselves are, for 
the most part, cognitive. There need, for example, be no reflective 
element in our withdrawal from states such as frustration, impo- 
tence, and conflict. But on the realistic theory our reaction to the 
qualities and characteristics of external objects and persons is always 
preceded by our cognition of them and this form of cognition is 
usually distinguished from the ordinary processes of perception, 


*Ibid., pp. 48, 53. 
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intellectual integration and deduction as being a form of “intui- 
tion” or a function of a “moral sense?’ These have been taken to 
furnish a direct and immediate apprehension of the nature of objects 
and frequently of their inner or psychic values and qualities as over 
against their external and objective behavior. The cleavage between 
the two forms of value theory would, therefore, seem to have run 
into a cleavage in the conceptions of method itself. The reflex the- 
ory obviously lends itself to experimental investigation and would 


admit only such operations in inquiry as are publicly verifiable. 


The realistic theory has usually regarded objective procedures as 
wholly inadequate for the grasping of an objective realm of values. 
In view of these methodological differences a realistic and reflex 
theory of values could not be thought of as consistent. We have been 
constrained either to accept the one and reject the other or be left 
with some form of dualism in which there are two realms of value 
to which different sorts of methodologies are appropriate. 

In the light of identification, however, these difficulties do not 
obtain since our response to an identical order and connection of 
events within and without ourselves is one and the sam. response 
for, as we have indicated, where we identify with a sequence of 
events that sequence is present within us and our reflex to the two 
sequences, the inner and the outer, is one and the same reflex. 

Reflexes are not all merely physiological. The reflex to such 
things as doubt, abnormality, and the like are reflexes of the self to 
a condition of the self inasmuch as values are constitutive of the per- 
sonality and define it. These reflexes are also psychosomatic. Hence 
what seems to be indicated is something in the order of Spinoza’s 
dictum to the effect that the order and connection of ideas are the 
same as the order and connection of things; however, it would appear 
that a psychophysical approach is not enough since these reflexes 
perform a function and hence any psychophysicalism must likewise 
be a functional one. 

It may be added that not only are the reflexes to similar situa- 
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tions within and without ourselves the same where we identify with 
that outer order of events but the reflexes to situations which are, as 
it were, crude, and those same situations when their significance is 
altered, are also the same. A few stock examples will suffice. We may, 
for example, reject an action of ours or of another person’s but assent 
to it in the light of an understanding of its history or genesis; again 
we may reject it but then assent to it in the light of a context we take 
to be ultimate. A Stoical response would fall under this heading or 
Spinoza’s or one which is religious. In each of these cases rejection 
of the event is not eliminated by our reaction to its altered signifi- 
cance; it is, as Hegel would say, taken up in it or, if we may borrow 
an analogy from chemistry, become a solvent in it. Where we see 
the event in the light of its history, rejection is still there. We may 
pity, forgive, or be overcome with a sense of utter hopelessness, but 
these reactions are meaningless unless there is negativity. The same 
thing is true of the stoical and religious reactions and what William 
James has said of these is wholly just. “Morality, pure and simple,’ 
he says, “accepts the law of the whole which it finds reigning, so far 
as to acknowledge and obey it, but it may obey it with the heaviest 
and coldest heart, and never cease to feel it as a yoke... . The merely 
moralistic spurning takes an effort of volition . . . and so long as this 
athletic attitude is possible all goes well—morality suffices?’ But, 
and this is the point, the manly, stoical, moral, or philosophical life 
does take an effort of volition. Rejection is not eliminated, it is 
simply inhibited. And how stands it with the religious response? 
To quote James again: 

In the Louvre there is a picture, by Guido Reni, of St. 

Michael with his foot on Satan’s neck. . . . In the religious 

consciousness, that is just the position in which the fiend, 

the negative or tragic principle, is found; and for that very 


reason the religious consciousness is so rich from the emo- 
tional point of view. ... Even in the simplest and health- 


‘The Varieties of Religious Experience (New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1903), pp. 
41, 46. 
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iest-minded type of religious consciousness, we shall find 
this complex sacrificial constitution, in which a higher hap- 
pincss holds a lower unhappiness in check. . . . For when 
all is said and done, we are in the end absolutely dependent 
on the universe; and into sacrifices and surrenders of some 
sort, deliberately looked at and accepted, we are drawn and 
pressed as into our only permanent positions of repose. 
Now in those states of mind which fall short of religion, 
the surrender is submitted to as an imposition of necessity, 
and the sacrifice is undergene at the very best without com- 
plaint. In the religious life, on the contrary, surrender and 
sacrifice are positively espoused: even unnecessary givings- 
up are added in order that the happiness may increase. Keli- 
gion thus makes easy and felicitous what in any case is 
necessary; and if it be the only agency that can accomplish 
this result, its vital importance as a human faculty stands 
settled beyond dispute. It becomes an essential organ of our 
life, performing a function which no other portion of our 
nature can so successfully fulfil.’ 


It seems then that whether our reaction to negativity be one of 
accommodation, understanding, or a moral, stoical, or religious one, 


negativity still remains an element in it, and, therefore, that our state- 


ment that “our reflexes to events in consciousness and to those same 
events when we are not conscious of them are the same”’ still stands. 


‘Ibid., pp. 49-52. 


Heaven Has No Walls 
By HeLen GENEVIEVE JEFFERSON 
Sectarian fences guard the bones 
Lying beneath the chiseled stones, 
But dust is all they separate, 

For Heaven does not segregate. 


It has no walls for class or creed 
And none are deemed a lesser breed 
Where living spirits freely roam 
Their Father’s unrestricted home. 








Personalism and the Theology 
of ‘lomorrow 


BY 


TED R. CLARK 





En. the first century to Immanuel Kant, 
theology has been largely characterized by abstraction. This has been 
due in the main to the impact of Greek speculation and Latin legal- 
ism. Only a superficial study of historical theology will reveal this 
aspect of theological development. The church through these ages 
has largely been concerned with the correct theological formulation, 
proposition, or creed. Theological controversies have raged and 
numerous synods and councils have been held by the “authorities” 
to decide who should be declared “orthodox” and who “heretical?” 
The theology of Augustine and of his systematizer, Gregory the 
Great, in the main set the pattern for the theology of the Middle 
Ages which came to its fruition in the scholasticism of Thomas 
Aquinas in the thirteenth century. With Aristotelian philosophy and 
church dogma, Aquinas constructed his famous Summa Theologica, 
which for sheer logic and form is a literary masterpiece. Under 


Luther and Calvin in the sixteenth century the “medieval synthesis” 


of philosophy and theology was partly broken; but the Reformers 


and their interpreters in turn laid the foundations for a “protestant 
scholasticism” which characterized the post-Reformation period. 

It is still true that the Christianity of this period was primarily 
institutional and propositional, with a rather formal ethic. Under the 
influence of Greek and Latin thought this is to be expected. Greek 
philosophy with its abstract “realism” and Latin thought with its 


28 
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“practical legalism” is everywhere reflected in the theological sys- 
tems produced by the outstanding thinkers of this period. Mingled 
with this dominant abstract theology was a personalistic strain which 
appears almost unconsciously in men like Irenaeus, Origen (even 


Tertullian), Augustine, Anselm, Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, ete. It is 


important to note that as time goes on the personalistic undercurrent 
struggles to come to the surface, and in Luther especially the per- 
sonal qualities often break forth on the surface in ripples. In Calvin 
the personal elements strive for expression only to be submerged by 
a rigid, scholastic determinism. Calvin’s theology, as imposing as it 
is, is a sheer negation of personal Christianity which is existential 
and evangelistic. 

The abstract quality of the theology of this period is largely due 
to Greek “realism? Only by recognizing this underlying realism can 
the theology, soteriology, and anthropology of men like Irenaeus, 
Origen, Tertullian, Augustine, Anselm, Aquinas, Luther, and Calvin 
be understood. These men were the masterminds of the first sixteen 
centuries of the Christian movement. Only realism, for example, 
could account for the unknowable, immutable, impassible, utterly 
transcendent God of Origen. The God of Pure Being, the Unmoved 
Mover, the All was not the loving heavenly Father of the Jesus of 
history. Only realism could provide for Tertullian the “race” which 
Adam corrupted and enable him to formulate his doctrine of “tradu- 
cianism:’ As much as Tertullian opposed philosophy as such, he him- 
self unconsciously borrowed from Greek realism for the categories 
on which he based his anthropology. Abstract Roman legalism like- 
wise operated in Tertullian (and Cyprian) to lay the groundwork for 
the “institution” known as the Roman Catholic Church. Tertullian’s 
realistic and abstract theology almost in its entirety is a negation of 
personal Christianity. Only realism could enable a thinker like 
Augustine to develop an abstract theology, teaching a double pre- 
destination, infused grace, “no salvation outside the church” (from 
Cyprian), and the doctrine of original sin which sent even “guilty” 
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infants down to “limbo:?’ While this side of Augustine represents an 
irrational denial of personalism, there is an incipient “personal” strain 
in him which labors for expression and produces glaring inconsist- 
encies in his thinking. He was torn between the institutional, propo- 
sitional, the cultic patterns of Christianity which he inherited from 
his predecessors, and the deeper, warmer, personal Christianity that 
is preserved in his Covfessions, and which is so nobly expressed in 
his statement: “O God, our hearts are restless until they find their 
rest in Thee!” 

What has been said thus far about Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Augustine may with equal certainty be said about the other lead- 


ing thinkers of the period under consideration. The Christianity of 


this period labored for expression under a rationalistic abstractness 
which was in reality foreign to the essence of Christianity. The exis- 
tential dynamic of Christianity was lost in abstract forms which cre- 
ated an artificial dualism between man and Christianity. Christianity 
as an institution, a creed, an ethic stood “over against’? man to teach, 
to control, and to “save” him. The Reformation did something to 
remedy this “over-againstness’’; but it succeeded only in moving the 
emphasis from institution to creed. Realism still dominated the think- 
ing of the reformers, as a study of their theology, anthropology, and 
soteriology will show. The influence of realism is especially notice- 


able in their sacramentalism. 


Tueotocy Topay 


With Descartes, Leibniz, Wolff, and Kant a revolution in phi- 
losophy began. From Descartes’ optimistic rationalism and Kant’s 
skeptical rationalism a philosophical “mood’’ was created that has 
produced not only a “critical” philosophy but a “critical” theology 
as well. Realism was struggling for its life. It was making its last stand 
in the Descartes-Leibniz-Wolff-Kant tradition. When the full im- 
pact of the empirical and radically skeptical philosophy of the Locke- 
Berkeley-Hume tradition fell upon this hapless realism, the end was 
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not far off. Realism today is reeling and making a valiant bid for 


survival; but the realism of the pre-Reformation period is a realism 
of the past. Modern science (physics in particular) and philosophy, 
especially the personalism of the Lotze-Bowne-Knudson-F lewelling- 
Brightman-Bertocci-DeWolf tradition, have succeeded in exposing 
the “fallacy of the universal” (Bowne). In line with the existential 
mood all around the world today, Christian theology 1s taking on 
new life. The existential and personal aspects of the Bible and Church 
are once again being recognized. A revolution in philosophy had to 
come to pass in order that the real nature of Christianity be under- 
stood. Christianity can no longer be viewed as an institution, a creed, 
an ethical code as such. It is no longer a Church to which men belong, 
but a living-worshiping-witnessing-working organism of living per- 
sons who are dynamically related to the living, personal Christ. It is 
no longer abstract, but dynamic and existential. Double predestina- 
tion, traducianism, consubstantiation, transubstantiation, etc., are 
gone, it is hoped, for good. The traditional “realistic” doctrines of 
God, man, and salvation have been reinterpreted in the light of real 
personal freedom (without the dialectical waverings of Augustine, 
Calvin, and Jonathan Edwards on freedom of the will) and real 
human responsibility which double predestination, etc., turned into 
a mockery. 

Theological “realism” is asserting itself again in that which is 
presently called neo-orthodoxy. Yet the “realism” of this tradition 
(Kant-Kierkegaard-Barth-Brunner-Reinhold and Richard Niebuhr- 
Tillich-Edwin Lewis) is a modified realism, manifesting definite 
existential and personalistic elements. Kierkegaard, Brunner, and Til- 
lich especially represent the existential and personalistic side of neo- 
orthodoxy. But Barth’s “transcendental” theology has more or less 
set the pattern for this movement. This does not mean that this is 
a Barthian movement; for there is a wide variety of opposition to 
Barth’s system, even among the so-called neo-orthodox theologians 
just mentioned. Barth’s realism, in spite of his outward Opposition to 
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“philosophy,” is clearly reflected in his doctrine of the God “tran- 
scendent” and “utterly beyond human knowledge,’ and in his op- 
position to “natural” theology or “general” revelation. Barth’s 
transcendental realism is so sharp that his dogmatic theology takes 
on an artificial character which reminds one somewhat of the abstract 
theology of the past. 

Yet Barth, along with the others in this neo-orthodox movement 
(which Van Til calls The New Modernism), is really existentialist 
in basic theory and practice. This movement is transitional, hence 
fluid and “‘dialectical?’ Paradoxes abound, but at the same time the 
attempt is made to overcome theological “relativity:’ Once again 
“dogmatics” becomes a useful word. The church has a message to 
proclaim, but it is a message yet curiously “abstract” and tantalizingly 
“unreal.” 

What a curious state of affairs! The “immanental” realism of the 
pre-Reformation orthodox scholastics has become a “transcendental” 
realism in the modern neo-orthodox scholastics. Somewhere between 
or beyond these two realisms the theology of the future must lie. 
Where it will lie is anybody’s guess, but perhaps there are signs avail- 
able today, if rightly interpreted, that will enable one to venture a 
few hesitant prognostications. 


Tueotocy Tomorrow 


Many today are taking heart because of the significant upsurge of 


interest in religion and theology. Modern “Billy Sundays” are going 
up and down the land calling sinners to repentance and faith in 
Christ. A chastened theological liberalism stands somewhat silently 
on the sidelines waiting to see what the outcome will be. There is an 
ominous calm that grips the hearts of men, yet it is a calm like that of 
a frightened man whose blood runs cold while his heart pounds. John 
Mackay calls it a “mood of quiet desperation’ Against this back- 
ground of world-wide fear and uncertainty, orthodoxy is finding a 
new lease on life. New churches are going up all over the land and 
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theological seminaries are filled to capacity and beyond with students 
in training for the various ministries of the churches. Theology once 
again is making a strong bid for her old status as the “queen of the 
sciences.’ But what of the future? Is this only a temporary revival of 
a decadent orthodoxy that will lose the ear of the masses as soon as 
the tense international situation eases, or will it maintain its initiative 
and go on from strength to strength to defeat once and for all its 
unbelieving foes? Every earnest Christian should be interested in the 
answer to this question. 

One thing seems certain at least. The new orthodoxy is really 
a “new” orthodoxy. There can be no return to the abstract, propo- 
sitional, “realistic” theology of the past. Higher criticism in theology 
will see to that. The changed situation in philosophy in all fields 
(physical science, sociology, psychology, cultural anthropology, 
politics, economics, etc.) has rendered it impossible for any radical 
dualism, whether idealistic or realistic, to rule over the minds of men 
as it did for centuries past. Whatever diverse forms theological sys- 
tems may take in the future, one thing seems certain: the theology of 
sharp or radical distinctions between the natural avd the supernatu- 
ral, the finite avd the infinite, this church and that church, this race 
and that race, the “saved” and the “lost” will steadily give way to a 
theology of the “hyphen, a theology of “both-and” instead of 
“either-or,’ 

If the Christian Church is to secure a place for theology in the 
future, what course must it take now? The abstract scholastic the- 


ology of the past, with its “carving up of reality,’ its sharp “either- 


ors,’ its nature avd man and God, its fixed creeds and authoritarian 
temper, must be exchanged for a theology that is true to the “proc- 
esses of the universe, that is truly universal; that exalts God as tran- 
scendent, absolutely holy and good, yet just as truly immanent. The 
theology of the future must give greater recognition to the doctrine 
of divine immanence than has ever been given to it before. 

Will this not mean a return to the immanental realism of the pre- 
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Reformation period with its Aristotelian pattern of logic? Will this 
not also constitute a return to the doctrine of identity of thought and 
thing in the absolute idealism of Hegel, or to the immanental the- 
ology of Schleiermacher, or to the ethical theology of Ritschl? It 
will mean this in part; but it will also mean a going beyond these par- 
tial personalisms and the embracing of a thoroughgoing personalism 
that begins with the Personal God, transcendent, yet immanent in 
the Personal Christ and in all men who look to him in faith and share 
with him a genuine fellowship. 

Kant, Hegel, Schleiermacher, and Ritschl, while they laid the 
groundwork for the theological revolution which is going on today, 
succeeded in bequeathing to the twenticth century only partial sys- 
tems, idealistic and/or realistic, but lacking in the “wholeness” so 
necessary for our broken and divided age. Not only are nations 
and races divided into hostile camps, but man’s personality has been 
shattered. Man is a thinking-willing-fceling-person-in-a-space-time- 
matter-society-continuum who needs a theology that will speak to 
him and not only to his “mind” (Hegel), his “feelings” (Schleier- 
macher), or his “will” (Ritschl). Man needs a religion that will give 


an answer to all the questions and conflicts within his whole person, 


as well as a theology that will recognize his degree of continuity with 


the universe around him and God within and above him. He needs 
a theology that proclaims a Kingdom both within and beyond. Such 
a theology is being proclaimed today,’ but it has not yet succeeded 
in breaking forth from the toils of a hesitant and even rebellious 
orthodoxy. Traditional orthodoxy still looks with grave suspicion 
on such a movement, because it is still afflicted with an abstract 
“faith” which it must defend at all costs. But it is not aware of the 
fact that what it is defending is that which is killing it. It is not yet 
able to see that the theology of personalism is the “breath of fresh 
air” needed to revitalize the message of Christianity. 

'See L. Harold DeWolf, A Theology of the Living Church (New York, Harper and 


Brothers, 1953). This is an excellent volume written from the perspective of the new 
personalistic theology. 
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Not only does the new personal theology have foes “within the 
camp,’ but it also has foes “outside the camp” who are numerous and 
deadly. It seems that all the forces of political and economic evils 
have mobilized to destroy human personality once and for all. “Dic- 
tatorships” of all kinds abound to rob man of his freedoms essential 
to persons. But the personal theology of tomorrow has a message for 
man in such a predicament. And in spite of the raucous rantings of 
the dictators, the noisy violence of marching armies, and the smoul- 
dering hatreds of captive peoples, there can be detected a faint but 
genuine wistfulness reflected in the faces of men as they look up and 
beyond themselves to a Power who can speak peace not only to 
their hearts but also give them peace with their neighbors. 

The existential and personalistic point of view will not be 
achieved in theology until a fresh study of the Bible and Church is 
made from this perspective. This will enable the theologian and the 
layman to distinguish more easily between the human and divine 
elements in the Scriptures. No longer will the Bible student be forced 
to choose between a Bible that is either an infallible divine oracle in 
every respect or just another human book; but rather will be able 
to derive from its fallible forms the existential divine truths available 
to every age through the influence of the Spirit of Light. In other 
words, there is no Word of God in the Scriptures unless it is “per- 
sonalized” and “existentialized” in and by the believing individual 
who reads the Bible. The Living Word of God and the words of the 
Bible must be “synthesized” in the man of faith. Such an attitude 
toward the Bible will discourage the highly abstract and atomistic 
proof-text method of exegesis and thus open the way to greater 
co-operation between Christian groups and to less doctrinal friction. 

Not only must the theology of the future speak to the whole 
man in his total environment and develop an existential attitude to- 
ward the Bible and Church; but it must also give greater place to 


‘ 


reason without becoming an enervating “rationalism: The theology 


of the past has often scandalized the reason of man. This is also true 
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of some present theological systems. Man simply cannot love and 
respect a God who imputes guilt and condemnation to a whole race 
of men because one man broke a covenant with him. Men have long 
been intellectually troubled by these “horrible decrees,’ as Calvin 
called the doctrine of double predestination, but the realistic and 
dualistic patterns of thinking made it difficult if not impossible for 
them to find a way out. Perhaps man will never be able to find a way 
out of some of the paradoxes of systematic theology, but at least he 
has generated enough light since the Reformation to be able to see 
some of the weaknesses of traditional scholastic theology. 

What then has contributed the most toward the shattering of the 
radical dualistic realism that has set the pattern in theological think- 
ing for the most part of Christian history? The movement is known 
as personalism. It is a predominantly American philosophy, although, 
of course, its roots go deep into the past. In a sense it “is a new name 
for some old ways of thinking; yet it is more than a new name. It 
is a new movement in content as well as in emphasis. In no other 
personalistic system of the past has such a thoroughgoing synthesis 
of idealism, realism and nominalism, of pluralism, dualism and mon- 
ism, of the infinite and the finite, been worked out as in modern per- 
sonalism. Personalism looks to personality, divine and human, for the 
key to the interpretation of metaphysics and epistemology. The exist- 
ing person provides the best example of the balance between the 
so-called “universal” and “particular,” the so-called transcendent and 
immanent, and the so-called infinite and finite. Consequently per- 
sonalism has discovered that the so-called universal av7d immanent, 


the infinite and finite, are in reality only aspects of the total “process” 


of the existing universe. There can be no such “thing” as a universal 
apart from an existing particular. Everything is interrelated and 
mutually dependent. There is a “dualism” between thought and thing 
into independent compartments. The “dualism” of thought and thing 


24.C. Knudson, The Philosophy of Personalism (Boston, Boston University Press, 1949) 
A é » 1949), 


p- 17. 
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is transcended by an underlying “monism” that accounts for the 
unity within the wiverse. This unity is best seen in the Supreme 


Person and in human persons. 
In other words, modern personalistic philosophy has shifted from 


an abstract or impersonal metaphysical and epistemological realism 
to a personalistic “realism” that eliminates the “fallacy of the uni- 
versal” that has created such an artificial situation in philosophy and 
theology since Plato and Aristotle. The “universal” is real, but it is 
also the “particular? The particular is also the universal. In the per- 
son the particular and universal really lose their separate identity and 
serve only to represent the higher and lower aspects of human 
existence. 

This is the “realism” of the future which must become the 


handmaid and critic of the new theology. 








Clement of Alexandria on Imagination 


BY 


KATE GORDON MOORE 





| HE LITERATURE OF PSYCHOLOGY leaves much 


to be desired in its treatment of imagination. This topic is seldom 
accorded a central position in text books and treatises on psychology, 
and it is virtually ignored by behaviorists. Yet there is no more 
characteristic feature of mental life than imagination. It 1s that basic 
inventive activity which shows itself in the perceptual function, 
the memorial function, and the rational function of human behavior. 
It is imagination which supplies mental content—that “substance of 
things hoped for and evidence of things not seen? 
It was a fine statement of H. Wildon Carr, in his great work 
A Theory of Monads, that: 
Imagination, in its pure and original meaning, 1s creative 
activity, and this creation is the essential nature of mind. 
. . . It is imagination, in its distinct literal meaning, the 
power of creating forms and not merely the power of 


reproducing or of more or less capriciously combining our 
actual or possible experience, which is the essential and 
fundamental spiritual activity.’ 


Taking this inclusive view of the nature of imagination it has 
seemed worth while to reread certain of the ancient thinkers for 
the sake of learning their thoughts on the subject of creative mind. 
The following pages are one chapter in such an effort. 

Clement of Alexandria was one of those great Fathers of the 


Christian Church who shaped and promulgated its doctrines. A 


1London, The Macmillan Company, p. 1, 1922. 
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Greek by birth and training, he brought his learning to bear on the 
development and expression of Christian philosophy. [Especially 
vivid are his pleas for ethical and religious reform. 

Clement was born, it is thought, in Athens about a.p. 150, of 
non-Christian parents. His great learning is attested by the long 


array of historians and myth-makers, poets and philosophers who 


are cited by him for his purposes of exhortation, of rebuke, and 
instruction. After his conversion to Christian beliefs Clement be- 
came a presbyter of the Church, and head of the catechetical school 
of Alexandria where he succeeded Panaetius. Here he taught for 
perhaps twenty years. He was driven away in the year 202 by the 
persecutions of Christians under Severus, and the date of his death 
is given as 215 OF 217. 

In the Encyclopaedia Britannica, eleventh edition, the article on 
Clement, by Bigg and Donaldson, points out that “Clement occupies 
a profoundly interesting position in the history of Christianity. He 
is the first to bring all the culture of the Greeks and all the specu- 
lations of the Christian heretics to bear on the exposition of Chris- 
tian truth?’ And another writer, John Patrick, intimates that Clement 
was the first to see the need for a “Christian theory of the universe, 
a Christian philosophy of history, a Christian code of ethics?” 

Clement does indeed show his intellectual sympathy for Greek 
philosophies, for Platonic, Aristotelian, and Stoic teachings. In fact 
he holds them to be divinely inspired. But he adds a new quality to 
the teachings which he derives from them in the ardor of his argu- 
ment. He believes that the Hebrew and Christian traditions are 
superior to the Greek. His avowed goal, as a teacher and preacher, 
is to lead men to a state of purer and higher life which he sometimes 
describes as a condition of passionless calm. His writing, however, has 
the urgency of the burning advocate of religious and moral truth. 

The contributions of Clement to the theory of imagination 


2John Patrick, Clement of Alexandria (Edinburgh and London, Wm. Blackwood and 
Sons, 1914). 
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might be treated under a considerable variety of topics. There are 
five which will be discussed briefly here. 1. Clement taught the 


primacy of inner experience, 2. He urged the achievement, by faith, 


of a state of impassible blessedness. 3. He made a brilliant polemic 
on the question of the originality of the Greeks. 4. He insisted upon 
the dangers inherent in the worship of material images. 5. He pointed 
to the duty of the Christian to show initiative in silhleian. 

In his book of Aliscellanies (Stromata) Clement treats of 
“The Application of Demonstration to Skeptical Suspense of Judg- 
ment.” And here he anticipates the famous arguments of Augustine 
on the certainties to be derived from doubts. (It may be noted that 
Aristotle had already shown, in Aletaphysics 1012b, that he who 
holds that all statements are false destroys his own position.) Clement 


writes: 


Suppose the Pyrrhonian suspense of judgment, as they say 

. that nothing i is certain: it is plain that, beginning w ith 
iseelf. it first invalidates itself. It either grants that some- 
thing is true, that you are not to suspend | your judgment 
on all things; or it persists in saying that there is nothing 
true. ... For, in so far as the skepticism which demolishes 
is proved false, in so far the positions which are being 
demolished are proved true; like the dream which says 
that all dreams are false. For in confuting itself, it is con- 
firmatory of others. . . 

Then if [such a man] apprehends that he is a man, or 
that he is skeptical, it is evident that he ts not skeptical. 
And how shall he reply to the interrogation? For he is 
evidently no skeptic in respect to this. Nay, he affirms even 
that he does doubt. 

And if we must be persuaded to suspend our judgment 
in regard to everything, we shall first suspend our judg- 
ment in regard to our suspense of judgment itself, whether 
we are to credit it or not. 


2Roberts and Donaldson, editors, The Ante-Nicene Fathers (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1913), Chapter V, Book VIII. 
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Clement teaches, then, that the first principles of all things are 
indemonstrable, and this, he says, the philosophers do, in fact, 
allow. “Consequently,” he says, “all demonstration is traced up to 
indemonstrable faith’ Thus faith is the foundation of knowledge. 

The content of this first knowledge appears to be a knowledge 
of oneself and a knowledge of God. In book 111, Ch. 1 of the 
Paedagogus in this passage: “It is . . . the greatest of all lessons to 
know one’s self. For if one knows himself, he will know God; and 


knowing God, he will be made like God, not by wearing gold or 


long robes, but by well-doing, and by requiring as few things as 


possible?’ We are to seek this primary knowledge, a knowledge of 
self and of God. And Clement provides it for us from the works 
of philosophers. In Chapter VI of the Exhortation to the Heathen, 
he says that “By Divine inspiration philosophers sometimes hit on 
the truth:”* More especially: 


Cleanthes Pisadeus, the Stoic philosopher, who exhibits not 
a poetic theogony, but a true theology, has not concealed 
what sentiments he entertained respecting God: 
If you ask me what is the nature of the good, listen: 
That which is regular, just, holy, pious. 
Self-governing, useful, fair, fitting, 
Grave, independent, always beneficial; 
That feels no fear or gricf; profitable, painless, 
Helpful, pleasant, safe, friendly; 
Held in esteem, agreeing with itself, honourable; 
Humble, careful, ‘meek, zealous, 
Perennial, blameless, ever-during: 
Mean is every one who looks to opinion 
With the view of obtaining some advantage from it. 


Here, as I think, [says Clement] he clearly teaches of what 
nature God is.° 


4T he Instructor. 

5Clement of Alexandria, The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. 11, Roberts and Donaldson, edi- 
tors (American Reprint of the Edinburgh Fdition. Buffalo, The Christian Literature Pub- 
lishing Co., 1887; New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913). 
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This inventory of the good, which is proposed by the Stoic, is 
accepted by the Christian apologist as a kind of character sketch 
of the Deity. Thus Cleanthes’ Good is Clement’s God. And the 
qualities of this God are such as to put some meaning into the 
phrase that knowing oneself and knowing God are one. They are 
such qualities as it is possible to aim at. This knowledge of the ideal 
self is to be the first step to salvation. 

It is important to remember, however, that in Clement's psy- 
chology the process of ideation is not independent of will. For in 
treating of “the various kinds of knowledge,’ he writes: “Therefore 
volition takes the precedence of all; for the intellectual powers are 
ministers of the Will. ‘Will, it is said, ‘and thou shalt be able? And 
in the Gnostic, Will, Judgment, and Exertion are identical?’ 

2. From the above it appears that for Clement faith is an active 
anticipation. He describes its process as one of abstraction from 
physical objects and passions. For example, “Now the sacrifice 


which is acceptable to God is unswerving abstraction from the 


body and its passions. This is the really true piety: And again: 


We must therefore rescue the gnostic and perfect man 
from all passion of the soul. For knowledge (gnosis) 
produces practice, and practice habit or disposition; and 
such a state as this produces impassibility, not moderation 
of passion. And the complete eradication of desire reaps as 
its fruit impassibility. . . . For I venture to assert, that as 
he is predestinated through what he shall do, and what he 
shall obtain, so also has he predestinated himself by reason 
of what he knew and what he loved; not having the future 
indistinct, as the multitude live, conjecturing it, but having 
grasped by gnostic faith what is hidden from others. And 
through love, the future is for him already present.” 


6) bid. 

7Paedagogus, Chapter XVII. 
®Stromata, Book V, Chapter XI. 
8) bid. 
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Thus faith is an act of anticipation by which the believer is 
represented as achieving a union with God even before he leaves 
this world. The imagined goal is thus rendered real by the exercise 
of mind, that is, by the anticipation of faith. 

3. Clement goes into many interesting particulars in order to 
show that the Greeks were indebted to other peoples for many of 
the inventions and literary products for which their civilization is 
famous. He says that “barbarians were inventors not only of phi- 


losophy, but almost of every art: Then he continues: 


But not to protract the discourse further, in our anxiety 
to show the propensity of the Greeks to plagiarism in 
expressions and dogmas, allow us to adduce the express 
testimony of Hippias, the sophist of Elea, who discourses 
on the point in hand, and speaks thus: ‘Of these things 
some perchance are said by Orpheus, some briefly by 
Musacus; some in one place, others in other places; some 
by Hesiod, some by Homer, some by the rest of the poets; 
and some in prose compositions, some by Greeks, some by 
Barbarians. And I from all these, placing together the 
things of most importance and of kindred character, will 
make the present discourse new and varied? 


—a candid description of the art of invention. 


Clement’s purpose seems to have been to lower the Greeks in 
the esteem of his pupils, and to claim for the Hebrew tradition the 
source of the great dogmas. The details of his exposition give many 
instances of apparent “takings, e.g., Homer from Orpheus, Democ- 
ritus from the Babylonians, 


From Pythagoras Plato derived the immortality of the soul; 
and he from the Egyptians. And many of the Platonists 
composed books, in which they show that the Stoics, as 
we said in the beginning, and Aristotle, took the most and 
principal of their dogmas from Plato, Epicurus also pilfered 
his leading dogmas from Democritus. Let these things then 
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be so. For life would fail me, were I to undertake to go 
over the subject in detail, to expose the selfish plagiarism 
of the Greeks, and how they claim the discovery of the 
best of their doctrines, which they have received from us. 


4. Against the dangers of image-worship Clement is very ener- 
getic. He writes: “For I hold it wrong to entrust my spirit’s hopes 
to things destitute of the breath of life. We must therefore approach 


as close as possible to the images. How peculiarly inherent deceit is 


in them, is manifest from their very look.’ The following statement 


is made in the Paedogogus: 

Numa the king of the Romans was a Pythagorean, and 
aided by the precepts of Moses, prohibited from making 
an image of God in human form, and of the shape of a 
living creature. Accordingly, during the first hundred and 
seventy years, though building temples, they made no cast 
or graven image. For Numa secretly show ed them that the 
Best of Beings could not be apprehended except by the 
mind alone. 


In the Miscellanies Clement also speaks against wearing a ring, or 
engraving on it the images of the gods, or making painted like- 
nesses: “So that we may not cleave to things of sense, but pass to 
intellectual objects: for familiarity with the sight disparages the 
reverence of what is divine; and to worship that which is immaterial 
by matter, is to dishonor it by sense.’ 

Although Clement is opposed to the use of material images, he, 
nevertheless, defends the use of figurative language in the Scriptures. 
“The style of the Scriptures is parabolic,’ he says, and this is for the 
sake of making men inquisitive and leading them up to intellectual 
objects. The use of the sensuous form as a vehicle of truth is thus 
clearly recognized by Clement, but he remains suspicious of the 
statues and paintings lest they lead to idolatry. 


10Exhortation to the Heathen. 
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Clement’s view that the Scriptures are metaphysical leads to 
very interesting results in certain passages. In the parable of the 


rich young man, Clement says that the command of the Lord to 


“Sell what belongs to thee” need not be taken literally. The command 
does not mean to divest himself of material things, but to detach 
his soul from the excessive love of riches. He develops the position 
that wealth rightly used is no impediment to holy living; for the 
man of resources is able to help others. If all should be stripped of 
their hope which one could help another? 

The soul’s freedom, Clement says, is the gift of God. Through 
his rts desire and earnest striving a man’s salvation becomes his 
very own. “For God does not compel, since force is hateful to God? 
God offers a powerful challenge to man’s initiative. What an 
exquisite saying: “Force is hateful to God!” 

Not only for his own salvation, but for his service to others 
Clement urges upon the newly baptized the duty of Christian 
initiative. “He who 1s made like the Savior is devoted to saving,’ says 
Clement, and he urges his disciples not to wait to be asked before 
they help another, but to search out the occasions of well-doing, and 
to become the friends and co-workers with God. 











Night of Lost Souls 


Sometime across the width of Walden Pond, 
After the frogs’ brash trumpeting has ceased, 
You too will hear the voice and feel the wrong 
That rends reality and drowns the dream: 

You too will suddenly know that the weird, 
Loud laughter of a loon stabbed through your brain, 
Acutely echoed by the dismal, sear, 

Low moaning of an owl. Disintegrate 

Is all your w orld can do; you see the split 

Run deep along its gold equator. Then 

The midnight stillness thickens, shuts you in, 
Trapped in your little cabin, you can let 

Your puzzled eyes plunge into ocean depths 
Of double darkness. Not a path is left. 


Then, Cruising the Caribbean 


Then, cruising the Caribbean, I witnessed a dawn 

Send up libidinous prongs, a mystical reaching 

Of loving hands for all that is nebulous night. 

And the pallid prayers I knew and the ponderous preaching 
Were lost in that vision: I saw how the morning’s first flight 
Of tropical birds in their winged beatitude 

‘Touch the tenuous water, the turquoise, the aquamarine, 
And the alien universe which | had formerly seen 

Had suddenly vanished. The purple-tinged interlude 
Spread out over islands afloat. An infinite day 

Curved over the Caribbean, rose out of that dawn, 

Gave answer to years, and through years I have watched the display. 
And so I am home. 


—GERHARD FRIEDRICH 














Was Blake a Mystic? 


BY 


JOHN THEOBALD 





Basse the earliest records of man’s “vision 
of God” lay the assumption that poetry must be religion and religion 
must be poctry. Such scriptures, of course, as the Bhagavad-Gita, 
Job, or the ‘Tao Te Ching were in form, as well as spirit, supreme 


poctry; any attempt to separate the experiencing of them as art and 


as religion would by their first readers have been unintelligible. For 
various reasons which cannot here be discussed, the history of civ- 
ilization has witnessed a progressive alienation between the activity 
of testifying to the ultimate reality and that of projecting myths 
which appeal to the sense of the sublime, until learned and simple 
alike have come to regard the creative imagination as serving religion 
“only in a poetic sense?’ In our own day, however, there are many 
indications of a return to the recognition of a literal identity between 
seeing God and exerting the imagination with the utmost possible 
strength; and crucial to this recognition is the teaching and practice 
of the English poet and painter William Blake who, with the most 
intense faith, and in almost unparalleled obscurity, devoted a pro- 
digious genius in both of these arts to the recording of his vision 
during about fifty years—that is from 1777 to 1827. 

Throughout the nineteenth century also it is doubtful if more 
than a half dozen had the vaguest notion of what Blake accomplished, 
but even the first misguided acknowledgment of his tremendous 
religious significance, by Swinburne, Rosetti, and Symons, who 
welcomed him as a sort of hedonistic aesthete in the role of prophet, 
even these false disciples were straws in the wind; whilst now, thanks 
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in part to invaluable help from Mark Schorer’s exhaustive historical 
analysis, and from Northrop Frye’s truly great exegetical break- 
through,’ we have at last begun to find our way about the vast City 
of God which Blake built out of the stones that he made. 

The beauty of that city is in fact inseparable from the majestic 
simplicity of its planning; but our understanding of Blake has been 
delayed about equally by those who have been determined to 
approach him as a stereotyped mystic and by those who have been 
oblivious to his authority as a visionary. The truth is that our entire 
conception of the role of a mystic, and hence what we expect of 
his behavior, needs to be modified by study of the seers of the East. 


Even a superficial knowledge of the Vedantas and of the lives of 


Indian saints can make us hesitate to accept unconditionally the 
fivefold pattern of the Christian quietist which emerges from books 
such as those of Dean Inge, Evelyn Underhill, and Rufus Jones. But 
what is more to the point of the present reflections, a careful reading 
of Blake without any such preconceptions suffices to leave us 
wondering in what sense he was a mystic at all, or how we must 
define “mystic” if we still want to call him that. To follow Blake 
requires a simple, if not easy, combination of trained intuition and 
sturdy spiritual self-reliance. When we have learned to keep pace 
with his peculiar dashing gait, then his bald assertions about Jehovah, 
Christ, Heaven, and Hell begin to serve as the “end” of that “golden 
string” which Blake himself said would lead us in at Heaven’s gate 
if we “only wind it into a ball? 

Blake was perfectly aware of the suspicion bred by his abrupt 
and regal manner. Certainly he was no mere heated dreamer, tricked 
by hallucinations to which the stomach is susceptible. In A Alem- 
orable Fancy he asks Isaiah and Ezekiel how they dared so roundly 
assert that God spoke to them, and whether they did not think that 
they might be misunderstood “and so be the cause of imposition” 


1Mark Schorer, William Blake, The Politics of Vision (New York, Holt, 1946). Northrop 
Frye, Fearful Symmetry (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1947). 
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Isaiah replies: “I saw no God, nor heard any, in a finite organical 
perception; but my senses discovered the infinite in everything, and 
as I was then persuaded and remained confirmed, that the voice of 
honest indignation is the voice of God, I cared not for consequences 
but wrote: Clearly this describes Blake’s own experience. He too 
faced up seriously to the question, “Does the firm persuasion that a 
thing is so make it so?” —though it cannot be said that all visionaries 
have done likewise. He makes Ezekiel reply, “All poets believe that 
it does, and in ages of imagination this firm persuasion removes 


mountains, but many are not capable of a firm persuasion of any- 
thing?’ This phrase about removing mountains confronts us already 


with two main constituents of Blake’s inspiration: his idiosyncrasy 
of vision, pleading for itself by nothing but its immediate effect of 
illumination; and his orientalism. These two elements are really one. 

In one of those lively marginalia to his intellectual enemies, 
Blake wrote in his copy of Bacon’s essays: “How other antiquities 
came to be neglected and disbelieved, while those of the Jews are 
collected and arranged, is an enquiry worthy both of the Anti- 
quarians and the Divines:’ If Blake had been an Indian Sadhu, we 
might have been less apt to dispute his right to use oracular expres- 
sions. Surprisingly enough he had no direct acquaintance with the 
wisdom of the East, as far as is known. It is this very ignorance, 
however, that should concentrate our attention on the fact that one 
side of his genius was precisely of the kind that has kindled the 
great religions of the East, inspired the Upanishads, and spoken in 
Lao-tse, Krishna, and Jesus. His austere manner of life, the long night 
vigils when his brain was fired by hints of the real meaning of 
appearances, his ardent tramps in the country, pursued in the spirit 
of pilgrimages, his rapturous death—above all, perhaps, in his paint- 
ing, the apparently nihilistic thirst to uproot the world of ordinary 
appearances accepted at their face value, to deny and defy Rubens 
and Reynolds as blurred, or dead with fashion, and instead to make 
every form instinct with divine significance: all these elements 
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betray a psychology strangely out of place in eighteenth-century 
England. For in these respects, and many others, he breaks with 
the central English poetic tradition, warmly continuous from 
Chaucer and Spenser, through Shakespeare’s poems and Milton’s 
carly poems, to Blake’s unsuspected contemporary John Keats who 
might have been distinctly ill at ease in the company of this bright 
but simple daemon. 

And yet there is that other Blake, broad chested and exuberant, 
possessed of as pure a lyric vein as any in English literature (which 
is to say, as any), with his passionate and unerring sense for the 
inalienability of body and spirit, praising the Divine, not with 
abstractions, but in the graceful statuary of the poems on Morning, 
Spring, Autumn, Evening Star; in the living image of the lamb 
“making all the vales rejoice”; or questioning Providence with the 
image of the tiger’s “fearful symmetry:’ Hence sprang his emulation 
of Michelangelo in his symbolic use of the human form to express, 
not only relations of Time with Eternity, Man with God, but actual 
powerful emotions, actual phases of life and experience. For even 
when he reached the climax of mystery where all human question- 


ing ends, Blake did not appeal away from the world of the five senses 


to a nameless abyss or a vacant apotheosis, with the blind gesture 
of a monk; rather he made the moment sing with its own proper 
inexplicable quality in order that the very mystery might become 
articulate with a strange but explicit certainty, through the particular 
experience which gave rise to that mystery: 


Ah, Sun flower! weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the sun; 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveler’s journey is done; 
Where the youth pined away with desire, 
And the pale virgin shrouded with snow, 
Arise from their graves, and aspire 
Where my Sun Flower wishes to go. 
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But however we contrive to explain this poet to ourselves by 
dividing him, the fact remains that, like all the heroes of religion, 
Blake had a peculiarly authentic and sustained experience of the 
divine, one that caused him to be more interested in the verdict of 


the angels on his accomplishments that in that of his contemporaries 


or of posterity, and one that made possible the characteristic humor 
with which he would recall Swedenborg’s announcement that a 
new dispensation was to commence in the year 1757, the year of 
Blake’s birth! 

It is easy to see how this serene self-assurance, together with 
certain resemblances between the phases of creation as seen by Blake 
and the stages of the mystical ascent in the saints scrutinized by 
scholars, should have led to the attempt to fit Blake far too con- 
formably into “the Mystical Way?’ It is we!l known that the “stages” 
have been fixed at five, named and defined by Evelyn Underhill as 
the “Awakening” or “Conversion; “Self-knowledge” or “Purga- 
tion,’ “Illumination, “Surrender” or the “Dark Night; and the 
“Ultimate Union? The appendix of her justly renowned book, 
which is evidently intended to comprise a definitive chronological 
roll call of the world’s authentic mystics, concludes with Blake’s 
name; and to introduce the chapters dealing with the above-named 
stages, she quotes a couplet from Blake’s Jerusalem: 


As the Pilgrim passes while the Country permanent remains, 
So Men Pass on; but the States remain permanent for ever— 


as though these “States” were coterminous with the five stages. 
Now there are undoubtedly more elements in Blake’s progress 
that lend color to such an identification than could fairly be traced 
in the life and work of any other English poet of comparable size, 
including the prophetical poets Milton and Wordsworth; and 
although, as we shall see, there are decisive reasons for not trying 
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to assign Blake to a fixed pgsition in any consistent historical tradi- 
tion of mysticism, it may well be profitable to glance at the appli- 


cability of the first two, at least, of the “stages” to Blake’s psychology 


and creative output. After that, i.e., as concerning the last three 
“stages,” the facts of Blake’s life and system of thought would be apt 
to give the resolute parallelist deepening discouragement as he con- 
tinued to look deeper. But the Songs of Innocence and of Experience, 
considered as what they are and also as how they contrast with each 
other, do have much in common with the typical swing of the 
typical mystic between the “Awakening” and the “Purgative” 
experience. 

Thus, the period of “Innocence” (which may be said to repre- 
sent the natural man as mystic) Blake celebrated as childhood in the 
individual, and as the original eternity surrounding history; and this 
period is redolent of the “free and creative sharing of a living 
Cosmos” which Miss Underhill ascribes to the “Awakening” The 
Songs of Innocence were the first expression of that glory which, to 
Blake’s eyes, bathed all creation. In form, they vindicate his own 
contention that there is a wide gulf between simplicity and insipidity. 
The simplicity of many children’s poems, such as Stevenson’s “I 
Have a Little Shadow,’ or Francis Thompson’s child poems, stems 
from a sort of mimicry, or avuncular sycophancy, as of an adult 
cleverly copying the voice and mannerisms of a child. It need 
scarcely be said that Blake was no beguiler of the bedtime hour. His 
is truly that wisdom which is revealed to the child and hidden from 
the prudent. It is as though that end of the mind’s conduit which in 
childhood is wide open to Eden freshets remained for Blake open 
thereafter, with the result that he could still make his language 
reproduce the true rhythms of a child’s thought, simply because he 
could still, without effort, expand backwards into the “glory and 
the dream”—‘“fled” for Wordsworth, but prompting in Blake that 
glad cry of recognition when Crabb Robinson read him the great 
Immortality Ode: so, with a child’s fragile inconsequence, he sings, 
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And I made a rurai pen, 
And I stain’d the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 
It is as though he has become conversant with the plot of the world, 
as a child becomes conversant with a meadow—delightedly, abun- 
dantly; his mind could not rest on an appearance without its becom- 
ing for him the mirror and epitome of all other appearances. That 
is the meaning of “holding infinity in the palm of your hand?”* Of 
course, it has often been said that the universe is a unity, but this 
truth does not help much until a man can apprehend the world’s 
deep-down homogeneity. Then, especially if he is an artist, he begins 
to make one phenomenon suggestive of all, and even of the disposal 
of all. That is what Blake is doing in “Auguries of Innocence:’ He 
is taking a succession of seemingly irrelevant details and making 
them hieroglyphic, charging them with such meaning that it is as 
if he were “in the know” about the creation of the world. 
It should at least be clear that in this first period Blake is more 
a mystical than a romantic poet. “The corn; as Traherne says, “is 
orient and immortal wheat.’ God makes “all the vales rejoice” with 
the bleating of the lamb. In the obvious beauty of form and color, 
and the clear divinity perceived by delight which has had no time 
to grow accustomed to the world, evil is so far forgotten as to be 
scarcely admitted: 
Arise, ye little glancing wings 
And sing your infant joy! 
For everything that lives is holy. 


On the other hand, contrary to Miss Underhill’s prognosis, 
there are no visible birth pangs to usher in this joyful holiness, no 


crisis of “conversion,” no “sudden and apparently irrational impulse 


to some decisive act reaching the surface consciousness from the 


2It recalls the condition to which Siddharta finally returns in Hermann Hesse’s novel of 
that neme. 
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seething depths.’ There are visitations enough, but far from these 
being “unwonted visitations,’ they invariably arise from an intrinsic 
impulse. Or again, delight aplenty—but decidedly no “wound full 
of delight’ Indeed Blake gives us the very reverse of St. Catherine 
of Genoa’s renunciatory cry: “No more world! No more sins!” 
Nor even do we encounter “aspiration to the origin,’ since these 
children “dwell in Abraham’s bosom all the year”; or, as their creator 
smilingly says of himself: 

I am in God’s presence night and day 

And He never turns His face away. 


The enchanting Book of Thel, written in the same year as 
Songs of Innocence, compares this pristine purity in the individual 
with the state before “the Fall? when “Death was not, but eternal 
life sprang, e’er ever the Eternal dies to live in unquenchable burn- 
ings.’ And the question now arises, why did this “death”—abdication, 
at least—take place? Why the Fall?—most puzzling of questions, to 
which the Songs of Experience come as close to suggesting a fair 
answer as anything else that I know. 

For after the period of innocence comes one of conscious uneasi- 
ness, when the poet feels and says that innocence is heavenly but 
imperfect. The child contains seeds of error which must grow until 
they can be weeded out; and one is given the distinct impression 
that some such necessity lay upon “the Eternals” also. “To be in 
error, Blake now says, “and to be cast out is part of God’s design” 
Without a painful sense of this limitation there is little chance of 
rising again to the unlimited Being from which we proceed. The 


spirit of man is infinite because it has its source in an infinite Spirit; 


but that Sprit has fallen into the disarray of the world, is “drowned 
in the deluge of Time and Space, knows itself only in flashes, and 
mistakes for its true self the vehicle in which it moves” (a singularly 
precise statement, surely, of the Atman, or Absolute Self). The 
bodily self is frequently symbolized as a cage, or contrasted with 
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the first state as sleep with waking, death with life.’ Or again, matter 


is described as a contraction of spirit, where spirit is all. “Adam” 1s 
the “limit of contraction, shrunk up to a little root a fathom long” 
“Satan” is the limit of opacity within this contraction. Complete 
“opacity” would be complete imprisonment within the five senses, 
which, when their “doors are cleansed}’ are the “channels of inspira- 
tion in this age?’ 


This life’s five windows of the soul 

Distort the Heavens from pole to pole, 

And lead you to believe a lie 

When you see with, not through, the eve 
That was born in a night to perish in a night 
When the soul slept in the beams of light. 


Once more, these and a thousand similar expressions point to a 
mystical experience in preference to the calm, detached solutions 
of the sage—if only because the period of innocence is now troubled 
and broken; and the sense of something gone—the Little Boy Lost 
—could scarcely so prevail in the Songs of Experience without some 
struggle in the poct himself. But it should be understood that the two 
immortal figures of the Tiger and the Lamb, for instance, bear 
witness, through the very imperfection of the fallen state, to a 
potential here and now where irreconcilables are reconciled: 


When the stars threw down their spears 
And watered Heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the Lamb make thee? 


Similarly, almost every important image in the Songs of Innocence 
has a matching figure, under eclipse, in the companion work. It 


*Compare Plato in Georgias: “I have heard from one of the wise that we are now dead 
and that the body is our sepulchre’ More positive are the words of the Gita, quoted by 
Swami Prabhavananda in Some Aspects of Buddha’s Thought: “What is sleep to the igno- 
rant, that, to the wise is waking? 
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would appear now that the “Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love” of the 
earlier poem called “The Divine Image” could hardly have spread 
their wings, as we see them do, save in the poverty, selfishness, 
cruelty, and fear of “The Human Abstract.’ Although it is true that 
in the world we know, we observe 

How the chimney sweeper’s cry 

Every black’ning church appals; 

And the hapless soldier's sigh 

Runs in blood down palace walls— 


These horrors too contain the assurance that, as it was the “Human 
Brain” that disfigured the Divine Image, so it is only through the 
human brain that that Image can be restored. And, in short, although 
Blake admits that it is a “dangerous world” into which the newborn 
infant “leapt,” this world is zever rejected. 

Thus, here again, as in the Songs of Innocence, Blake is a hope- 
lessly recalcitrant subject for classification by the established stig- 
mata. The brooding sense of imperfection, so characteristic of 
“Purgation,’ is certainly present, as is the yearning away from the 
lets and hindrances of a fallen world; but where is the self-mortifi- 
cation? Where Miss Underhill’s “desert of deep contrition” or her 
“burning fervor full of anguish” or the “deliberate recourse to 
painful experience”? If the world of sense is “stripped away,’ it is 
so, not as by the hand of a surgeon, but rather as a Roentgen ray 
will focus the contrast between what its object is fram within, and 
how that object appears to the human eye. Moreover, the truth is 
that in Blake’s version of the ascent to the hill of “Union? he appears 


to be in possession of the whole attainable secret at every step from 


the very beginning. 

Finally, Blake himself has told us that his “Way” is fourfold. 
And this Way at no time involves the psychological description of 
an anguished climb. It is rather a “scoring” of the symphony of 
Creation itself, only the last two “movements” of which would 
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directly concern man’s reach toward the Infinite. He announces 
the “themes” in a letter to his friend Butts in 1802: 


Now [ a fourfold vision see, 

And a fourfold vision is given to me: 
"Tis fourfold in my supreme delight 
And threefold in soft Beulah’s night 
And twofold Always. May God us keep 


From single vision and Newton’s sleep! 


It is seen at once that this “vision;’ like the fivefold “Way,” is arranged 
on an ascending scale. At the bottom is Ulro, the “Single” world, 
usually symbolized by rocks: the preorganic sleep of matter. (Blake 
made a superb drawing of his enemy Newton, sitting on a lichened 
rock, with a look of shut-in misery on his face!) Then comes the 
world of Generation, sometimes seen as comprising merely sen- 
tient things, and sometimes, as here, betokening the simultaneous 
awareness of the temporal and the eternal. Third comes Beulah, the 
vision “softened” by love, and this is the realm of which the “his- 
torial Jesus” is King. Finally, there is Eden: the vision in which 
lover-and-beloved is transcended by creator-and-created. Here is 
the very activity of God, manifested in Man at his best. Mr. Frye, as 
part of another argument, fairly describes these four visions as “‘a 
drama in four acts”—the first representing “the Fall’ or a world 
excluded entirely from awareness of its origin; the second standing 
for what we call “history”—man’s struggle as conditioned by that 
fallen world; the third, redemption through the recognition of 
divine Selfhood or Sonship; and the fourth, a glorious Apocalypse, 
somewhat corresponding to the “Ultimate Union,’ except that, 
again, this culmination is not an individual flame of ecstasy, but a 
universal explosion of recognition, such as is signified by Blake’s 
painting with the caption: The Morning Stars Sang Together and 
the Sons of God Shouted for Joy. 

It is not to be expected that this exalted vision should not have 
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much in common with the orthodox fivefold division of the mystic’s 
ascent to the unitive life.‘ But I repeat, the former, aside from its 
freedom from pathological traits, represents a program for the whole 
of creation, culminating in the human soul itself, rather than for a 
communion of saints or for a specialized variety of temperament 
and gifts. 

We cannot here even begin to consider Blake’s Prophetical Books, 
such as Jerusalem, Milton, and The Four Zoas. There his vision is 
elaborated into a systematic mythology, entirely of his own inven- 
tion, based on the idea of a benighted world, shut off from the 


eternal, save for a single gleam (?) in its midst, an apparition, let us 
say, struggling in the mind of man to reach its own likeness in the 


“white radiance” which is beyond, and which is at the same time the 
ever-present unbeheld. But it is this apparition that “makes all the 
difference”; and there are many evidences that the self-same revela- 
tion that shines so obviously in the Songs of Innocence recognizes 
its own eclipse in the Songs of Experience, and then, when Blake was 
thirty-eight and at work on The Book of Urizen (Your Reason), 
belches forth in smoke and flames from the engravings of every page, 
with writhing figures chained to rocks or hurled into hell. One 
could say that this was a period of Revolution, rather than of “En- 
lightenment” (one just does not date Blake’s enlightenment), declin- 
ing, perhaps, into something vaguely resembling a “Dark Night?’ 
This is the time when the violent Ore is everywhere in revolt against 
the tyranny of Urizen, Theotormon, etc.: a time that sinks into 
“darkness and silence” in the terrible Book of Ahania, where Urizen’s 
“silent burnings” are ruled by a “cloudy God? a “King of Sorrow? 
The artist in Blake seems momentarily weary. The brilliant colors 
with which he was wont to illustrate his hand-engraved pages give 
way to black and white. Meanwhile, for most of us, the poetry also 


4Although, if I am not mistaken, it has a much deeper affinity with the three “qualities” 
of the Aphorisms of Patanjali (Tamas, Rajas, and Sattva) as these relate to the Purusha 
the divine Self in man which imposes all intelligible forms upon nature. 
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suffers. Indeed, it is hard to see how any poctry could outlive such 
an adventure, in which the reader’s mind 1s arrested at every step by 
symbols half assimilated, and the language becomes increasingly 
absorbed in a special vocabulary—shrill, repetitious, and rarely able 
to recover the lyrical and pictorial beauty of the early poems. Must 
it not be the dusk, at least, of poetry when the light of great crafts- 
manship burns low? But, as we shall see, if this phase does correspond 
to a “Dark Night,’ it is not one in which Blake stammers, less still, 


subsides into the approved mystical silence; and this is the significant 


thing for the understanding of his unique role as poet and prophet. 
The trumpet still sings to battle; and out of the intermissions of great 


art we sce reappearing a fitful radiance, sometimes larger and purer 
than ever before. 

It remains to discover precisely what this recurrent “revelation” 
was. We shall find that it corresponds to Blake’s idea of God. And 
we shall then recognize the inadequacy of such words as “light,” 
“gleam,” and “radiance”; for it was Blake himself who said: 


God appears and God is light 

‘To those poor souls who dwell in Night 
But does a Human Form display 

‘To those who dwell in realms of Day. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 








Craftsmanship in “A Clean, 
Well-Lighted Place” 


BY 


WILLIAM B. BACHE 





A, FIRST GLANCE the short story “A Clean, 
Well-Lighted Place’” by Ernest Hemingway may seem slight; yet 
if it is slight, it is so only in length and not by any other standard. 
The intrinsic value of the story has been well recognized by Mark 
Schorer, who has said of it: “ ‘A Clean, Well-Lighted Place’ is not 
only a short story, it is a model of the short story, with all the virtues 
that attend it as a genre singularly lighted?’ The importance of the 
story, moreover, not so much for itself as for its place within the 
corpus of Hemingway’s fiction, has been noted by Robert Penn 
Warren. He has said that “A Clean, Well-Lighted Place” is the best 
description of the world that underlies Hemingway’s world of vio- 
lent action.’ The pertinent and obvious implications of this last state- 
ment are that Hemingway's subject matter is limited in scope and 
that his fictional world is essentially violent in nature. The purpose 
of this discussion is not only to substantiate what the above critics 
have said but also to suggest that “A Clean, Well-Lighted Place” is 
valuable both as a comment on and as a representation of Heming- 
way’s craftsmanship and insight. A study of this short story therefore 
should enable us to understand more fully Hemingway as a creative 
artist. 
The main action of the story takes place in Spain in a café, clean 


1Ernest Hemingway, “A Clean, Well-Lighted Place? Scribner’s Magazine, XCII (March, 
1933), 149-150. 

2Mark Schorer, The Story: a Critical Anthology (New York, 1950), p- 425. 

8Robert Penn Warren, introduction to A Farewell to Arms (New York, 1949), p. xv. 
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and well lighted. The important characters are three: an old man 
who has tried to kill himself and who is now drinking alone at one 
of the tables in the café, a young waiter, and an older waiter who 
are waiting for their customer to finish drinking and to leave. Until 
the time that the café is closed, the bulk of the story is a dialogue 
between the two waiters, first about the old man and later about each 
other. There are two muted conflicts in the story: one between the 
young waiter and the old man; the other between the young waiter 
and the older waiter. The old man’s presence in the café is the 
immediate cause of both conflicts: the young waiter feels antagonism 
for the old man, whereas the older waiter feels sympathy for him. 
Hemingway’s fiction being what it is, one would expect to find 

points of similarity between “A Clean, Well-Lighted Place,’ pub- 
lished in 1933, and Death in the Afternoon, published the preceding 
year, and it is not even surprising to find in the book a passage that, 
if not an expositive germ for the short story, at least tells us how 
Hemingway feels toward the old man of the story, a man who has 
outlived his wife and who has tried to commit suicide: 

There is no lonelier man in death except the suicide, than 

that man who has lived many years with a good wife and 

then outlived her. If two people love each other there can 

be no happy end to it." 


It might be maintained that this passage does more than give us Hem- 
ingway’s feelings, that it helps to interpret and to explain the old 
man’s actions. Thus we should be led to ask ourselves if it is only by 
chance that the older waiter does not have a wife and that the young 
waiter does. We should notice, too, Robert Heilman’s suggestion 
that the old man and the older waiter are in reality the same char- 
acter, since they both feel the need of going to a clean, well-lighted 
place and since they both cannot sleep.° 
4Ernest Hemingway, Death in the Afternoon (New York, 1932), p. 122. 


5Robert B. Heilman, Modern Short Stories: a Critical Anthology (New York, 1950), 
P- 391. 
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In Hemingway’s fiction “the interest in conduct and the attitude 
toward conduct is central?’ ‘To express this focus on conduct in “A 
Clean, Well-Lighted Place” Hemingway seems to have represented— 
his fiction, rather than being a report, is always a suggestive, dramatic 
representation—two ways of life: the young waiter standing for a 
materialistic way of life; the older waiter and the old man standing 
for a nihilistic (notice the parody of the Lord’s Prayer) way of life. 
These two ways of life, since both are devoid of spiritual values, lead 
us to an awareness of the theme of the story: the dilemma of con- 


temporary man living in a world of spiritual emptiness. The clean, 


well-lighted place is a symbolic substitute for the spiritual life. It is 


clean and orderly and well lighted, but it is only a substitute, and as 
such it is sterile. It signifies a nothingness, but a known and tangible 
and dignified nothingness; it is opposed to the intangible blackness 
and the unknown.’ The clean, well-lighted place is, like materialism, 
an opiate of the spirit. 

Since the older waiter and the old man have much in common, 
it can be said that there is really only one'‘conflict in the story: the 
conflict between the young man and the two older men. In a sense, 
then, this is the conflict of youth with age. The young waiter repre- 
sents materialism because youth is not rarely materialistic, though 
with the passage of time materialism often loses its meaning. But 
reading the story with care, one discovers that the young waiter is 
even now clutching at the straws of materialism. There are numerous 
suggestions that the young waiter is aware, perhaps not intellectually 
but certainly emotionally, of the pitfalls and insecurities of a life 
based solely on materialism: the young waiter admits that there is a 
difference between drinking at home and drinking at the café; the 
young waiter takes offense at his fellow waiter’s mild joke about his 
wife, although a few lines later he is to assert that he is all confidence; 

*Delmore Schwartz, “Ernest Hemingway’s Literary Situation? Ernest Hemingway: the 
Man and His Work, ed. John K. M. McCaffery (Cleveland, 1950), p. 116. 


7At the end of the story we are told: “The older waiter would go home to his room. He 
would lie in the bed and finally with daylight, he would go to sleep” (Italics added.) 
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in brief, throughout the story the young waiter seems to be protest- 
ing too much. From all this we can assume that the two waiters are 
not of two different kinds as the older waiter says; rather, the young 
waiter’s attitude toward life is more akin to the older waiter’s than 
he would care to admit. 
John Peale Bishop has said of the many Spaniards found in 

Hemingway’s fiction: 

Plenty of things can happen to his drunken expatriates, but 

nothing they do, nothing that is done to them, can have 

any significance. For they are all of them, amusing as they 

are, aimless and will- less; they are so completely devoid of 

spiritual life that neither stupefyi ing drink nor the aware 

intelligence can save them.” 


That this is a true description of many of Hemingway’s characters 
and that these characters are true pictures of many Spaniards cannot 
be disputed, but this is not to say that only the Spanish people have 


this malaise of the spirit. The spiritual deficiency as Hemingway 


sees it is more inclusive than that; Hemingway simply knows the 
Spanish people well, and he has known them under conditions that 
have particularly adapted them to serve as a vehicle for his expression 
of the lack of spiritual values in contemporary life. If this is not so, 
“A Clean, Well-Lighted Place” is not so great as critics have main- 
tained. 

If the assumption is granted that the true purpose of this short 
story is the expression of the dilemma and insecurity of contempo- 
rary life, the three main characters are more than they seem: they 
are symbols of modern man. And as symbols of modern man they 
tend to function as parts of a more pervasive symbol of man: the 
young waiter is youth; the older waiter, middle age; the old man, 
old age. The contention that this was Hemingway’s purpose is sup- 
ported by the manner in which he designates the important charac- 


‘John Peale Bishop, “The Missing All? Ernest Hemingway: The Man and His Work, 
p- 303. 
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ters. No name as such is used: rather, it is largely the force of the 
adjective—“‘young,’ “older; “old’’—applied to each character that 
differentiates one from the other. These adjectives—and perhaps the 
same thing can be said of the word “waiter’—perform a function 
similar to that performed by the names in the morality plays. The 
absence of names, too, implied that these characters should be 
regarded not so much as identifiable persons but as symbols. 

The two older men are now, as Heilman suggests, the same char- 
acter. The older waiter is different from the old man in that he has 
a job and in that he has not tried to kill himself. From the older waiter 
to the old man lies a progression in despair, for the three characters 
are actually parts of an implied progression from youth through 
middle age to old age. The focus of character is on the older waiter 
because he is in the process of going from youth to old age and 
because he can best appreciate the positions of youth and old age. 
The older waiter is the truest symbol of modern man. The young 
waiter and the old man, while they are parts of the pervasive symbol, 
are, in effect, poles to the older waiter; they help to explain the 
dilemma of modern man, who is living in a world that has lost its 


spiritual values and who is caught on the horns of the selfish and 


cruel materialism of youth and the insomnious nihilism of old age. 





Notes and Discussions 





LECOMTE DU NOUY AWARD 


The winner of the first American Lecomte du Notiy Award—a $500 cash 
prize—has been announced to be Professor Charles A. Coulson of Oxford 
University for his book Science and Christian Belief. 

The Lecomte du Nowty Award is presented annuaily to a writer whose 
published work continues most effectively the tradition established by the 
famous author of Human Destiny. This tradition emphasizes the union which 
must exist between scientific inquiry and religious commitment if both the 
individual scholar and human society are to attain to full stature. Human 
Destiny, published in 1947, has become one of the truly important books of 
our time and has in literal truth influenced the lives of millions. It is hoped that 
through the award, which honors Lecomte du Noiiy’s memory, books of dis- 
tinction that deal with the relationships between science, thought, and religion 

can be brought to the attention of a wider public. There are no ties to any 
denomination, nor is consideration given to the natural sciences only. 

Awards are made, during alternate years, in France and the U nited States. 
In 1954 prizes were given to two authors of books written in the French lan- 
guage. This year the aw ard was presented to the writer of a work which 
has ‘appeared in England and in this country. 

The trustees of the foundation administer the awards. Its officers are: 
president, Mme. Lecomte du Noiiy; secretary, John La Farge, S.J.; treasurer, 
Karl K. Darrow. The other members are: Dr. William Bridgewater, Professor 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Bishop Gerald Kennedy, Dr. George N. Shuster, Dr. 
Edmund W. Sinnott, and Dr. Ralph W. J. Wyckoff. 

The French Committee, which in 1954 awarded a prize to Professor Sen- 
drail for his book Le Serpent et le Miroir, is composed of Mme. Lecomte du 
Noiiy, Mme. Marcelle de Jouvenel, Mme. Simone Saint-Clair, Professor Leon 
Binet, Duke de Levis-Mirepoix, Professor Louis Leprince-Ringuet, M. Gabriel 
Marcel, M. Jacques Trefouel, and M. Jean Vignaud. 
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DILEMMAS IN PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE 


ScliENCE AND THE ComMMoON Unperstanpinc. By J. Robert Oppenheimer 
Simon and Schuster, N. Y., 1954. pp. 120. 


In this slim volume, the Reith Lectures which he delivered for the British 
Broadcasting Corporation in 1953, Professor Oppenheimer tries, in a non- 
technical way, to explain * ‘what there is new in atomic physics that is rele- 
vant, helpful ‘and i inspiring for men to know?’ Starting with a few words about 
the Newtonian world-picture, he goes on to give a sketch of Rutherford’s 
work with a-particles and of the new quantum mechanics that has followed 
it. He speaks especially of the principle of complementarity, the remarkable 
but now accepted scientific doctrine according to w hich matter must in 
some respects be considered as consisting of waves, yet in other respects as 
consisting of particles, both points of view being indispensable yet neither 
reducible to the other. Oppenheimer sensibly admits that advances in scien- 
tific theory do not with any logical necessity entail changes in our thinking 
about moral, political, philosophic: al, or other nonscientific matters; in par- 
ticular, this principle of complementarity does not prove (as some writers 
have claimed) that matter is a subjective figment of the mind, or that the 
human will is free. Nevertheless, Oppenheimer does believe that recent devel- 
opments in physics, especially this principle of complementarity, do provide 
important analogies which can illuminate problems outside the domain of 
science. He suggests that consciousness and its physiological correlates 
perhaps are complementary, just as waves and particles have proved to be; 
the affective and cognitive aspects of mental life also seem to him to be 
complementary; and so do the individual and the community of which he is 
a member. 

The author simply mentions these and other analogies, without much 
attempt to explain wherein the analogies consist, or what their significance 
may be. But from a logical point of view the “complementarity” between 
mind and brain or between the individual and his community surely is rather 
unlike the wave-particle complementarity of quantum mechanics. For 
according to the usual interpretations of quantum mechanics an electron is 
at once a wave which is not a particle and also a particle which is not a wave; : 
and this surely involves an outright contradiction, even if physicists have 
learned to live with it. Whereas, in the cases which Oppenheimer suggests 
as analogous, no such outright contradiction arises. 

The portion of this book which describes atomic theory is lucid but too 
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brief to be very informative, and this attempt at an analogical extension of 
the notion of complementarity is perhaps not too illuminating; actually the 
merit of this book lies rather in its tone—the dramatic manner in which its 
sensitively brilliant author induces us to feel how profoundly exciting an 
intellectual adventure the physicists’ quest has been. S. F. BARKER 


Tue Marertat Locic or Joun or St. Tuomas. Translated by FR. Simon, 
J. J. Glanville, and G. D, Hollenhorst. University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1955. pp. XXXIV-638. $10.00. 


Medieval philosophy has been attracting increasing interest during recent 
years; as we gradually learn more about them, it begins to seem that the 
scholastics—whether or not we agree with any of their doctrines—may at 
least have had things to say w hich are relevant to today’s philosophical prob- 
lems and which merit attention. But unfortunately the quantity of scholastic 
writings is vast, and only an infinitesimal fraction of them are available in 
English, while secend-hand accounts of medieval doctrines are too often 
garbled and can hardly convey the real flavor of scholastic thinking. This 
volume, therefore, deserves to be warmly welcomed, for it gives us, in accu- 
rate English translation, a substantial part of the philosophy of logic of one 
of the representative minor scholastic masters. Reading this book, one gets 
a thorough first-hand taste of the characteristically dry flavor of scholastic 
philosophy. 

John of St. Thomas lived in the seventeenth century, yet his outlook is 
entirely medieval; if he ever heard of the Renaissance, he does not care to 
admit it. He is a thorough Thomist, not an original thinker: the task which 
he sets for himself is that of expounding and developing St. Thomas’s doc- 
trines and defending them against the objections of Scotists and other 
wayward scholastics. In these excerpts from his Ars Logica (which the 
translators have divided into chapters) we find him discussing first the nature 
of logic—expounding the characteristically obscure view that it is the 
logician’s business not to deal with real properties which real things intrin- 
sically possess, but rather to deal with “second intentions; properties that 
things happen to possess on account of their being objects of the intellect. 
Another chapter discusses that favorite problem, the status of universals: 
avoiding both nominalism and Platonism, John expounds the Thomistic view 
that there are indeterminate “natures” which become particular when “con- 
tracted” to individual things and which become universal when “abstracted” 
by the intellect. The next ‘chapter treats the Thomistic doctrine of analogy; 
this doctrine, of course, grew out of the problem of divine predication: how 
can we say that God is good, or wise, or just? If we were to use the predicate 

“good” in its ordinary sense, then we should be claiming that God is good in 
the same sort of w ay in which a good man is good, and this would involve an 
impossible degradation of the divine nature. Yet if we say that God’s good- 
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ness is totally unlike any goodness which we meet in the world, then our 
een “good” is meaningless to us. St. Thomas’s answer was that while 

God's goodness has nothing in common with a man’s goodness, still there is 
an analogy between the two. John is not able to clarify this very much, but 
he tried to make analogous predic ation sound logical. In another chapter 
several of the Aristotelian categories are discussed (the section on relations 
is revealing); further chapters deal with signs, cognitions and concepts, and 
finally with the notions of demonstration and science. 


Jacques Maritain has provided a preface and Simon a foreword, in which 


they‘ tell us that John is “among the greatest metaphysicians who ever existed” 

and that his Ars Logica is “the masterpiece of Aristotelian logic”; but they do 
not tell us why. It seems a pity that a book like this should not have a more 
illuminating introduction which would help the reader to understand just 
what is old and what new in John and which would enable the reader to 
determine dispassionately just what place John really does occupy in the vast 
fabric of scholasticism. S. F. B. 


PuitosopHy AND ANacysis. Edited by Margaret Macdonald. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1954. pp. vili-296. $7.50 
A new philosophical journal under the title Analysis made its appearance in 
English in 1933. This journal was launched by a group of philosophers from 
Oxford, C ambridge, and London who were greatly influenced by men like 
Russell, Moore, and Wi ittgenstein. The purpose of this journal was stated in 
its first issue as being twofold: ( 1) To publish short articles on limited and 
precisely defined philosophical questions about the elucidation of known 
facts. (2) To foster the exchange of views and debate in its pages and so be, to 
some extent, a substitute among like-minded philosophers in different places, 
for the oral discussions which have always been a valuable stimulus to the 
development of philosophical ideas?’ Analysis received support from overseas, 
notably from American logical positivists. 

The Second World War made it impossible for the journal to carry on due 
to shortage of paper as w ell as contributors, and so in 1940 it ceased to exist. 
In 1946 an Analysis Committee was formed and the journal was revived and 
continues to flourish. Since some of the early articles are out of print and not 
readily available for the philosophical public, the editor, Margaret Mac- 
donald, undertook to publish a select number of important articles of early 
issues of Analysis in book form, and the book under review is the result. 

The book consists of ten chapters dealing with such subjects as “Poetry, 
Metaphysics and Language? “Some Problems of Meaning; “Knowledge, 
Belief and Assertion,’ “Logic: Psycho-Analysis and Moralsy ‘and “Conscience 
and Moral Convictions” to mention but a few of the subjects. Some of the 
contributors are well known in philosophical circles—A. J. Aver, C. A. Mace, 

Gilbert Ryle, Duncan-Jones, Max Black, Rudolf Carnap, Moritz Schlick, 
and others. 
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Since it is impossible to discuss the many articles in this volume, I shall 
confine myself to a few remarks about the place of philosophical analysis in 
the field of philosophy. Since philosophy deals with terms which require 
precise definition, philosophical analysis has opened the way to clearer think- 
ing and better elucidation of terms. However, the semanticists overreached 
themselves by elevating a methodology to the lev el of a metaphysics, and by 
reducing all metaphy sical and ethical problems to semantic propositions. In 
their zeal to abolish all metaphy sical problems they virtually elevated seman- 
tics to the level of a metaphy sic. If one may be permitted to paraphrase an 
aphorism of Jesus, * ‘life is more than logic, and the body (personality) more 
than semantics:’ Both personalism and existentialism have shown us that 
reality is not subject to formal logic, since it has a logic of its own. These 
remarks should in no w ay detract from the valuable contribution made by 
the semanticists to philosophical analysis. Louis SHEIN 
St. Cuthbert’s Presbyterian Church 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Turory or Orver. By W. Donald Oliver. Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, 1951. pp. X-345. $5.00. 
This is a book demanding and deserving very close reading, but it is so tech- 
nical that its contents can only be indicated here in a most general way. 
All intelligent activity, says Oliver, presupposes order. But when do we 
speak of order? We do it whenever we have found a correlation of two 
independently arranged sets (e.g., warmth as quality arranged according to 


intensity and the scale of a thermometer), so that the know ledge of the 
position of a certain quality belonging to a certain entity on a certain scale 
discloses the position of some other quality on another scale. To define an 
entity, i.e., essentially to determine when it still preserves its identity, is to 
establish the position or range of positions some quality of it must occupy on 
some scale (in some series). From this point of view, space and time become 
simply media within which serial arrangements can be made and such tradi- 
tional problems as that of determinism and causality can profitably be 
discussed and clarified. 

There is a certain (acknowledged) similarity between Oliver's theory and 
Cassirer’s account of the progress ‘of know ledge which according to the latter 
takes place by successive transformation of entities originally claiming self- 
sufficiency (substances) into mere terms of correlations (functions). But as 

an empiricist Oliver does not subscribe to the assumption that ultimately one 
all-pervading order will be established nor to the other that ultimately all 
substances will be completely transformed into relational terms. 

For financial help the author thanks the Guggenheim Foundation, the 
University of Missouri, and the American Philosophical Association. The 
help was very judiciously allocated. Puitip Mertan 
Scripps College and Claremont Graduate School 
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DitemMas. By Gilbert Ryle. Cambridge University Press, N. Y., 1954. pp. 
129. $2.00. 


This is essentially a lively and witty discussion of seven fundamental philo- 
sophical problems; in fact, the book could very well be used as the basis for 
an advanced, seminar-like introduction to philosophy. Three of its sections 
form a unit and deal essentially with the relation between what is usually 
called the world in which we actually live (things perceived) on one hand 
and the world of science (atoms, etc.) or the world of sensory data on the 
other. Others discuss the problem of fatalism, Zeno’s Achilles-paradox, and 
the fundamental thesis of descriptive hedonism. One, somewhat peripheral, 
deals with formal and informal logic. 

What all these problems have in common is that they are likely to perplex 
common sense. If everything is fated, does it pay to learn to swim? Will 
Achilles catch his tortoise? Is even a m: urtyr motivated by search for pleasure? 
Is the “real” world, be it that of physics, be it that of sensations, completely 
different from the world of our daily life? It is obvious that a negative 
answer to the first two questions and affirmative one to the others would be 
puzzling indeed. Now, on the whole Ryle tries to prove that the answers by 
which common sense would be perplexed are mainly the result of an illegiti- 
mate application of modes of thinking appropriate to a specific kind of 
problems to others for which they have not meant to be so. 

This reviewer for one failed to be convinced by Ryle. On the whole, he 
felt like witnessing a fencing match in which one adversary, skillful and 
urbane, to be sure, every time he should say touché, insists that he was so 
only because the other fellow failed to observe the rules of the game. 


P. M. 


AcapeMic Frerpom. By Russell Kirk. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1955. 
pp. 210. $3.75. 


Mr. Kirk begins his book by quoting with approval the following definition, 
phrased by WT Couch, former ly editor of the University of Chicago Press: 
“Academic freedom is the principle designed to protect the teacher from 
hazards that tend to prevent him from meeting his obligations in the pursuit 
of truth? This is a clear statement, but obviously not a sufficient one. Mr. 
Kirk proceeds to examine some of the hazards and some of the obligations, 
especially as they are illustrated in recent situations. His discussion is vigor- 
ously linked to his general argument in previous books that in our day all 
basic freedoms are under such v igorous attack by innovators that they must 
be conserved by those who properly understand the tradition in which these 
human liberties became possible. In his opening chapter, Mr. Kirk sketches 
the history of academic freedom in America. In the early colleges, limited in 
curriculum and mainly controlled by religious bodies with clearly under- 
stood principles, there was little difficulty. After the Civil War, rapid devel- 
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opment and changing patterns of higher education created many problems, 
which led in igis to the forming of the American Association of University 
Professors. Between 1945 and 1953 the Association dealt with an average of 
more than one hundred cases a year of alleged violation of academic ‘free- 
dom. In a footnote Mr. Kirk points out that the Association of American 
Colleges, a body of administrators, reported optimistically that in 1951, 1952, 
and 1953 not a single case of violation had been reported to it! 

Mr. Kirk believes that the professors are closer to reality than the admin- 
istrators, and that the danger to academic freedom is real. The professors, 
however, are partly to blame for their adoption of social theories that are 
suicidal. The root of our freedoms, academic and otherwise, is religious; and 

a “liberal” adoption of “social value” as the ummagrge conviction will make 
man incapable of the very freedoms he insists upon. If, says Mr. Kirk, “there 
is to be no sense of religious consecration in the heart os the professor of the 
next generation, soon there will be no professor, either?’ By religion, it should 
be added, Mr. Kirk does not mean orthodoxy, but a general acceptance of 
the idea that some form of religious sanction is necessary to give life meaning. 
In this emphasis he finds himself usually opposed to followers of John Dew ey, 
and to Sidney Hook. One of the educational trends encouraged by such 
thinking is aggrandizement, growth at any price. The consequent low ering 
of educational standards is itself a threat to academic freedom. 

On the basis of interviews and the inspection of much pertinent corre- 
spondence, Mr. Kirk discusses at length two cases which illustrate the hazards 
of academic life: President Minard W. Stout’s dismissal of Dr. Frank Richard- 
son from the University of Nevada in 1953 (he was reinstated in 1954 by 
court order); and Chancellor Robert Hutchins’ dismissal of Mr. W. T. Couch 
as editor of the University of Chicago Press in 1950. The Nevada case 
showed President Stout as a ruthless autocrat who refused to tolerate 
criticism of his announced policy to lower academic standards in order to 
expand the university. As a doctor of education, and thus, presumably, a 
disciple of John Dewey, President Stout represented the extreme view that 
educational policy is the special province of “educators” rather than a proper 
concern for mere teachers. The stenographic transcription of his “confer- 
ence” with Dr. Richardson reveals an appalling lack of social awareness, even 
as President Stout insists that his policies are for the good of “the people?” 
The University of Chicago case is even more startling, and has been less 
publicized. C hancellor Hutchins was no obscure head of a minor institution, 
but for many years the leader of a world-famous university, and a vigorous 
defender of the whole academic community even w hile he criticized its 
faults. Yet Dr. Hutchins dismissed his able University Press editor because 


the editor insisted on publishing a book over which there was some contro- 
versy with the University of California. The fantastic sequel to this episode 
was that after Dr. Hutchins left the univ ersity, the author of the book in 
question replaced the dismissed editor. One can only hope that additional 
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facts may eventually provide some rational explanation of this tragicomedy. 
Mr. Kirk sees the Nevada case as simple, stupid arrogance, the Chicago case 
as a lapse of judgment in a brilliant but unstable ‘ ‘liberal” administrator. 

Neither of these cases, however, was related to the major issue of Com- 
munism. Mr. Kirk believes that a university is justified in dismissing a Com- 
munist Party member or a close collaborator, but like the late Senator Taft, 
he thinks this is not a matter for political authority, or for inflexible admin- 
istrative policy. A professor under state or federal investigation should be 
co-operative rather than contentious, realizing that the responsibility of legis- 
lators and administrators is as real as the rights of the professor. Though Mr. 
Kirk objects to the tone of both Regents ‘and professors in the controversy 
over the loyalty oath at the University of California, he believes that a posi- 
tive, dignified oath, comparable to that taken by public officials, might have 
the effect of dignifying the academic profession. 

The real defense of academic freedom, however, is to rebuild the academy 
so that its value and prestige are increased. Faculty senates ought to have a 
larger part in determining institutional policies. Administrators ought to be 
scholars first, and administrators second. ‘ ‘Good business men’ ’ ought to be 
encouraged to run businesses instead of universities. Boards of trustees ought 
to be men of “liberal learning and large views’ Alumni ought to be repre- 
sented in the direction of universities. Private institutions ought especially to 
be assisted, perhaps through state-subsidized scholarships, as in England. 
Faculty salaries—often less in real wages than in 1908—should be raised. To 
the last suggestion Mr. Kirk adds a quixotic alternative. If salaries cannot be 
raised, they should be reduced, since this would at least insure that only 
dedicated men would teach. Though this is doubtful logic, Mr. Kirk is right 
in insisting that only dedicated ren can preserve the dignity of the academy, 
and make its freedom valuable. B. R. McEperry, Jr. 


Tue Tuirp Revotution. By Karl Stern. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y., 1954. 
Pp- Xii-306. $4.00. 

The writer sees psychoanalysis as representing the biggest challenge to 
religious values and he assumes that just as the nineteenth century saw the 
controversy between biology and religion started with Darwin, the present- 
day controversy between psy chiatrists and religion started with Freud. Had 
it not been for Darwin and Freud, these controversies would never have 
started. This seems highly improbable in that had they not been the indi- 
viduals to propose these various points of view, perhaps there might have 
been a time lag but most probably some other person would have done 
essentially the same thing. 

While the author sees analy sis as a great challenge to religious values, he 
nevertheless feels that the “better one becomes acquainted with the psy cho- 
analytic movement, the more one realizes that it represents the opening of 
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a new era, no less significant than the Galilean era in physics.” (10) Much 
of the analytic movement is interpreted by the author as being in keeping 
with the dream of August Comte who dreamed of a world in which revela- 
tion and faith would be entirely supplanted by science. Science in this case 
refers to the analytic process. 


It is this problem which the author considers to be a “Third Revolution” 
The First Revolution being the Marxist, the Second the racist revolutions. 
The author identifies himself positively with Christianity and feels that the 
religious world needs to be awakened to the dangers as well as to the \ alues 
of this “Third Revolution” 

The author seems to feel as does the sociologist George Simmel, ‘““when- 
ever any particular branch of science attempts to give answers of universal 
validity, answers on ultimate questions concerning Man and the Universe, 
it oversteps its borders and goes wrong” (12-13) 

The writer frequently emphasizes the simple and passes over w ith bold 
simplicity abstract concepts which could well afford to be expended. The 
author reviews at length some of the early development of psychody namic 
theory, material w hich most readers who have had an introductory course 
in psychology, have undoubtedly been exposed to. However, at the same 
time he spends a good part of the book in a review of materials which seem 
unrelated to the basic problem of the relationship between psychoanalysis 
and religion. 

In the fourth chapter on “Mechanics of Society” the author makes a very 
passionate plea against the use of quantitative methods in the study of v alues. 
The author states, “Whenever one introduces quantitative methods in an 
area in which hierarchy of values exists, one is apt to corrode those values’ 
(71) Again on page 74, the author says, “Whenever the bulldozer of statistics 
rolls through the flowering meadow, followed by the steamroller of socio- 
psychological evaluation, nothing can survive. ... For science of this sort, 
supernatural values have to be dehydrated and hardened before they can be 
investigated” On page 75, “Thus we can say that things such as ‘religious 
attitudes’ can be dealt with as elements of the social “fabric, in statistical 
analyses, and in mass equations only on the basis of a fiction. . - Values— 
‘good’ and ‘bad? or ‘beautiful’ and ‘ugly’ —are not the object of science?” 

The author (Chapter 5) goes into a rather elementary discussion of the 
origin and basic principles of psvchoanalysis as dev eloped by Freud and to 
some extent the influence of Carl Jung. Repeatedly the author points out, 
to his own satisfaction at least, that psychoanalysis is not incompatible with 
religion or with the Christian idea of nature of man. In fact, he feels that 
these tenets fit in perfectly with the Christian idea. Yet the author feels that 
“It is the tragedy of psychoanalysis that it was evolved by a nineteenth- 
century scientist who was very ‘careful to remain what one used to cail 
‘scientific. ” (169) that is, scientific in the sense that ‘ ‘you have to exclude 
anything which is transcendental, in other words, which ‘goes beyond’ that 
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which is perceived by our senses and can be measured” (169) At which 
point one might feel that there are many aspects of psychoanalytic theory 
which yet remain to be studies by what one might call a scientific technique. 

However, he concludes that “. . . . psy choanalysis contains precious ele- 
ments which point in the direction of a Christian personalism . . . and no 
psychological discovery, however startling, can undo or reshape Christian 
values on the plane of practical exigencies—in the educational field, in the 
field of therapy, and so on—those who regard the Gospel as the basis for 
their lives can only gain from all genuine discoveries’ (176, 177) And at 
another point the author states, “Any thing true is part of Truth itself?’ (115) 
Yet at the same time, tliose attempts w hich involve certain scientific statistical 
methodologies are severely frowned on by the author because of the 
method which he feels corrodes values. 

The book would seem to be a combination of basic elementary psycho- 
pathology and psychody namic theory coupled with frequent introjection 
of abstract a priori philosophy. The book as a whole seems to lack a sys- 
tematic progression of thought, havi ing a rambling sty le which brings into 
this discussion much irrelevant data and material, making the book rather 
difficult reading. It may be that the author is trying to justify his analytic 
experience and theory with his own brand of C ‘hristianity. 

Lreonarp V. WENDLAND 
Clinical Psychologist 
Respiratory Center for Poliomyelitis 
Rancho Los Amigos 


CAUSALITY IN NATURAL SCIENCE. By Victor F. Lenzen. Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield, 1954. pp. vii-121. $3.00. 


This is an extremely lucid and compact account of the concept of causality as 
it has been dev eloped historically and as it exists today in natural science, 
particularly physics. The problem of the ontological status of causality is 
purposely ignored. Causality is conceived of as a relation within a conceptual 
model which the scientist constructs. In the history of the concept such terms 
as production, efficient action, and necessary connection have been used. 
Hume sought to eliminate the connotation of effica icy and concluded that the 
essence of causality is uniformity of sequence. The contributions of Kirchhoff 
and Mach to the interpretation of causality as functio nal relations between 
variables which characterize phenomena and which constitute natural law 
are recorded with approv al. The view that uniformity and regularity are the 
essence of causality is favored, but it is also admitted that effic acy Is a con- 
stituent of causality in scientific practice and is called dynamic c: ausality for 
which classical mechanics provides the norm. In the realm of atomic phe- 
nomena statistical causality prevails. The principle of causality is stated in 
the form: “If the same state of a system is realized, the same sequence of states 
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will also be realized? In dynamical causality the same cause is succeeded by 
the same effect; in statistical causality the same cause is followed by a distri- 
bution effect, and methods of statistical description presuppose dy namical 

causality. While states of nature do not recur as a whole, it is possible to 
observe isolated systems which exemplify causality. Observation and experi- 
ment are the methods of discov ering causality. These methods are described. 
Causality was first given precise formulation in the laws of classical physics. 
M: acrophy sical laws are exemplified by Newton’s laws of motion, Maxwell's 
equations of electromagnetism, and the laws of thermody namics. The hypo- 
thetical laws of microphy sics initially were obtained by applying classical 
macrophysical laws to microphysical objects. Macrophy sical laws considered 
as dynamical regularities were transformed into statistical regularities. 

In a chapter on “Causality in Biology” it is left an open question as to 
whether vital processes can be reduced to phy sical processes, since nineteenth- 
century materialism is no longer held in biology. Examples of causality in the 
biological field are the laws of thermodynamics exemplified in the interaction 
of the organism and its environment, and in metabolism. The formulation of 
the laws for the processes of the nervous system is to be the work of bio- 
physics. The gene as the causal agent in heredity accounts for the variability 
and stability of the organism. 

The chapters on causality and relativity and quantum mechanics consist 
of a brief survey of the history of relativity theory from classical mechanics 
to the special and general theories of Einstein. It is shown that the math- 
ematical equations of a continuous field in the space-time of relativi ity may be 
viewed as fulfilment of the classical ideal of dynamical causality or regularity. 
Quantum mechanics has made statistical regularity fundamental in phy sical 
theory, since classical concepts are limited in their. applicability to subatomic 
phenomena, The principle of indeterminacy originated in the fact that in 
experiment a precise measurement of one quantity excludes similar precision 
in a correlated one. The logic suitable to quantum theory is the logic of 
complementarity which is briefly described. Hersert L. Searves 


FAITH IN RELIGION AND LIFE 


Recovery or Farru. By Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. Harper & Brothers, N. Y., 
1955. Pp. Xvii-205. $3.00. 


The vice-president of the Indian Republic has in this work put forth a 
great appeal to mankind to place its trust, not in proletarian authoritarianism, 
nor even in secularized humanism, but in a sacramental brotherhood of the 
Spirit. Fundamentally, it is the call of a devoted Hindu for men of all faiths 
to accept, not organized, nor historic, nor theological religion, but the ethical 
achievements all faiths profess and which have been outstandingly set forth 
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in the teachings and life of Jesus. The author seeks a reorientation to “build 
a unity out of the divisions of races and peoples, out of the rivalries of 
nations and conflicts of religions’ (7) He pleads for the preservation of the 
“substance of religious reality by translating it out of the modes and thoughts 
of other times into terms and needs of our own day and generation . . . the 
Spirit in us must guide us unto all truth? (8) We have here the effort of this 
gifted, influential, and truly religious man to recall the world to the ethics 
of the Gospel, and institutional C hristianity to live up to the ethics of Jesus. 

The second chapter, entitled “Ihe Difficulties of Belief}? will be hard on 
the pride of those who put all their trust in an institution, a ritual, or a form 
of words, and who refuse to recognize righteousness when it appears outside 
their own faith. However, it will be good for really Christian souls to accept 
in humility and repentance plain statements of historical fact of sins com- 
mitted in the name of Christianity. The times now seem right for institutions, 
social, political, or ecclesiastical, to set aside a definite period of world- 
repentance and repudiation of the sins of the past: to repudiate rather than 
to palliate and continue to profit by them. No existent man or institution 
but is here involved. In this work we gather something of the feeling of 
the non-Christian world toward matters in which Christendom has been 
sinfully condonant. We are anxious to forget the horrors perpetrated by 
unregenerate believers in infallibility, like those who justified their crimes 
with the misinterpreted phrase ‘ ‘compel them to come in” We now reap the 
harvest of those sixteenth-century inquisitions and autos-da- fé in the present 
affairs at Goa. It was kind of our author not to mention this. If, in his 
strictures, there seems a tendency to charge helpless minorities with the acts 
of the betrayers of Christianity, it may help us to realize how some of the 
strictures of the book Mother India must have wounded the soul of 
Radhakrishnan. Aside from repentance and restitution, little profit is to be 
had in digging up old wrongs on either side. Christianity has suffered more 
from its zealots than from unbelievers and exactly because of its use as a 
cloak for selfish exploitation. Organized Christianity now stands at the bar 
of the world’s opinion, but it need have no fear that its actual services in 
the spirit of its Founder will ever really suffer discount. 

Perhaps Chapter Two should be skipped by the average reader until the 
last, that he may appreciate the discriminating and catholic spirit of the 
author. The profoundly Christian reader will be happy to recognize him as 
a brother in the Gospel: one who knows the New Testament with a 
thoroughness foreign to the average professor of Christianity and who 
makes its measures an article of living faith. It is not the plea of a humanist 
but of one who has the highest sensitivity to the Presence of the Spirit. 

The point at which we are most tempted to criticism is not one peculiar 
to Hinduism, but which through Orientalism has become the besetment of 
mystical and theological Christianity alike. This is the felt necessity for a 
dialectical Absolutism in maintaining the character of God. Here we are at 
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the heart of the message of Jesus and its differentiation from other religions. 
However we put it, an Absolute could not sufficiently mingle in any con- 
crete or creative effort, since the author of any work, in the act of creation, 
limits himself to temporal-spatial expression. The heart of the Christian 
message is the living character of God, not static but present, through the 
Holy Spirit, constantly revealing Himself in the affairs of the world, noting 
the fall of the sparrow, and guiding men into a growing disclosure of Him- 
self. The claim for Absoluteness is a betrayal of “the truth and, though it be 
innocently indulged in order to save the face of the Almighty, that is just 
what it fails to accomplish. For such a God the problem of evil would be 
insoluble. It is only the God who humbles Himself to partake in the sorrows 
that attend his creatures in their stumbling efforts to achieve His holiness 
that can become the creator of souls. Spiritual choices depend upon freedom 
to choose the evil, and goodness is never good until it is freely willed. The 
revelation of the Holy Spirit as the guide to all truth is the charter of human 
freedom, without which spirituality is impossible. The great truth of belief 
in the Incarnation lies here: Divinity is willing to humble itself, and join 
our sufferings in order to bring many sons to glory. Such is the implication 
f “the God not of the dead but of the living?’ 

Men are not going to be saved by theological dialectic but by the pro- 
duction of the “fruit of the Spirit? and it is of great significance that atten- 
tion to this fact should be called by this great exponent of religion from 
without the Christian fold. But there is no doubt that Dr. apes 
has laid his hand upon thé heart of all religion and the very source of < 
universal faith. Many a humble Christian will rejoice to call him cates 
and to profit by his message. This book should be read by every Christian, 
and more especially by all teachers of Christian faith. It is epoch- making in 
the field of religion. R. TF. 


INrropuction to Reticion. By Winston L. King. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 
1954. pp. Xvi-563. $4.50. 


This is a thoughtful, balanced, and readable textbook for college orientation 
courses in problems of human values. It does not pretend to be a text in 
comparative religion or in philosophy of religion, but it deals with many 
of the issues raised by the student of comparative religion and comparative 
philosophy. In the author’s own words, “We shall attempt to observe 
religion as it functions in its many variant forms, after the manner of the 
historical study; but we shall also keep continually in mind that religions 
are one as well as many...” 

The book is divided into four parts: I. What Is Religion? II. Religion as 
Social Pattern; III. Religion as Salvation; IV. Religion as Question and 
Answer. The first part deals with religion as both one and many, and the 
author also presents many theories of the origin of religion and religions. 
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The second part deals with human community and religion; the family, clan 
and kinship religious groups, and racial-n ational religions ( Judaism and 
Shintoism of the living religions). A study of the church-ty pe and of the 
place and development of ritual is also included. Part three deals with classic 
patterns of salvation—the way of works, the way of devotion, the w ay of 
knowledge—with many illustrations drawn from the subgroupings in the 
major living religions of the world. 

The fourth part stresses the importance of man’s perennial quest for 
understanding. The author then deals with four basic questions and their 
answers: Whence do we come? With what or whom have we to deal? What 
is man and whither is he bound? Why do men suffer? This reviewer found 
most of the interpretations drawn from the major religions careful, judicious, 
sympathetic, and to the point. The interpretations of the philosophical and 
psychological dimensions of Hinduism and Buddhism could have been 
strengthened by use of the works of A. K. Coomaraswamy, R. Guenon, 
and H. Zimmer. It is unfortunate that western interpreters insist upon using 
the word “suffering” for dukkha in the first of the Four Noble Truths of 
Buddha, and the word “desire” for tanha. These two Pali terms are more prop- 
erly translated as “anxiety” and “craving? As a profounder understanding 
of depth and clinical psy chology becomes more w idespre: ad in the Occident, 
western scholars may find more wisdom in ancient writings of a diagnostic 
and clinical sort than they have heretofore been able to assimilate. 

In his final chapter ‘the author w isely avoids trying to evaluate the 
religions, At the same time he recognizes that every thoughtful person is 
always making tentative evaluations. ‘He suggests certain basic principles to 
be kept i in mind as one compares. Each religion must be considered in terms 
of its setting and background. The religions should be judged partly by what 
they intend to say rather than by the literal statements of their doctrines. 
Furthermore, religious practice often differs w idely from religious doctrine. 
A spectator-viewpoint keeps one from truly catching the inwardness of a 
religious tradition. 

The book deserves wide use not only in colleges but among that growing 
number of adults who show some signs of recognizing that the religion they 
have been rebelling against is not a religion that any thoughtful person w ould 
consider worth defending. This book is not a defense of religion but an 
exploration of some of the problems which honest persons have alw ays 
faced in their more thoughtful moments. Fioyp H. Ross 


Tue Doctrine or ELection 1x Tannarric Literature. By Benjamin W. 
Helfgott. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1954. pp. xii-209. $3.50. 


The doctrine of election has played and continues to play an important role 
in both Jewish and Christian theology. The Old Testament is replete with 
references to Israel’s election by Jehovah. The election of Israel as a chosen 
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nation is attributed to God’s grace. Israel’s claim to election did not go 
unchallenged by other nations. In fact, it was strongly resented by other 
nations who were considered to be outside the covenant of God. Hecatacus 

Abdera, for instance, represented the Jews as descendants of Egyptian 
outcasts. Others went so far as to say that the Jews were forced out of 
Egypt because they were a rebellious group of lepers and criminals, thus 
discarding the Biblical story of the Exodus from Egypt. 

With the coming of the Christian Church into being, Israel’s claim to 
election was appropriated by the church on the basis that the Church was 
now the Israel of God. The ‘Jews never accepted this challenge. The author 
of this book sets out to prove that Israel never relinquished its claim to 
election. As stated in his introduction, “the purpose of this study is, then, to 
determine the effect of the Christian challenge to the Jew ish concept of 
election in the early Tannaitic period and the reaction on the part of Rab- 
binic thinking tow ard that challenge. 

The whole problem of election of Israel and its challenge by the Christian 
Church is fully discussed in the eight chapters of the book, and is fully 
documented to establish the main thesis of the book, namely, that Israel never 
accepted the Christian challenge. The culprit, in the view of the author, is 
St. Paul, whose brand of Christianity was entirely different from the simple 
teachings of Jesus. There is no doubt of the fact that the Christian Church 
as early as the first century displayed an unfriendly attitude toward Judaism. 
The Gospel of St. John is replete with anti-Semitic passages. The Church had 
to lay claim to the election which was the peculiar claim of Israel, otherwise 
all its claims to Old Testament prophecies and their fulfilment in Jesus would 
have no meaning. 

The Tannaim, who were responsible for the completion of the Mishnah, 
about the first century of the Christian era, challenged or rather refuted the 
Christian claim to election by the method of silence. That is, neither Jesus 
nor Paul and the apostles are mentioned in Talmudic literature. There are 
some veiled allusions to the Minim (apostates), and imaginary conversations 
between the Minim and certain rabbis where the doctrine of election on 
the part of Israel was emphasized time and again without direct references 
to the existence of the Christian sect. 

Your reviewer can see no cogent reason for the appearance of this book 
at such a late date in history. Modern anti-Semitism is no longer based on 
religious differences, but is purely socio-economic. Modern Christian theolo- 
gians no longer place the emphasis on election as was done in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Karl Barth, for instance, is very emphatic on 
this point and states quite clearly in his works that Israel is not rejected by 

God, but that it will play an important role in the redemptive work of God. 
If, however, this book is meant to be a historical evaluation of the str uggle 
between the church and synagogue in the early centuries of the present era, 
then it will serve a good purpose. In fact, this book should be studied in 
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Christian seminaries, since very few theological students are acquainted with 
Rabbinic literature. It is for this purpose alone that your reviewer would 
recommend the book. L. & 


A Companion to THE Stupy or Sr. Aucustine. Edited by Roy W. Batten- 

house. Oxford University Press, N. Y., 1955. pp. xiii-425. $5.50. 
In the years of its history Christianity has produced just two intellectual 
champions of the first rank. The theologic: al synthesis of the second of these, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, has for six hundred years past dominated Christian 
theology. Has this dominance run its course? Are we in the throes of an 
Augustinian renaissance? From the Reformation onward the circle of 
Thomistic influence has grown steadily narrower, until today the theo- 
logical outlook of St. Augustine, Christian orthodoxy for a thousand years, 
seems on the point of reasserting its superiority. At all events, the appearance 
of this collection of sixteen studies marking the sixteen hundredth anniversary 
of St. Augustine’s birth will provide new fuel for argument. For as Pro- 
fessor Battenhouse remarks in his introduction, ‘“The central theme of our 
book is the continuing vitality of Augustinian wisdom? (vi) And as one 
ponders these essays, the realization grows that in the work of St. Augustine 
there is a perennial pertinence w hich, breaking beyond the niceties of 
scholastic logic, offers truth and good counsel for our own religiously 
troubled times. 

The essays are grouped into three divisions. The first, consisting of 
articles of a general nature, and distinguished by a finely written  bio- 
graphical study of the saint by the editor, underscores the contemporary 

“vitality” noted above. In the second, subtitled “A Critical Guide to the 
Major Works?’ the stress is mainly on exegesis and (occasionally overem- 
phasized) apologetic. David Roberts contributes a skillful and objective 
account of “The Earliest Writings” “The Anti-Manichean Writings” by 
Stanley R. Hopper contains a first-class discussion of the problem of evil. 
Paul Lehmann is represented by a very scholarly and thorough analysis of 
“The Anti-Pelagian Writings, ‘and T. S. K. Scott- Craig, F rederick Dillistone, 
Cyril Richardson, and Edw ard R. Hardy, Jr. prov ide uniformly competent 
though variably lucid discussions of (respectiy ely) the writings on Christian 
Instruction, Donatism, the E ‘nigma of the Trinity , and the City of God. The 
third section consists of essays ‘dealing with special aspects of St. Augustine's 
thought. 

In the first of these latter, Robert FE. Cushman, writing on “Faith and 
Reason,’ offers what is perhaps the book’s most philosophically reasoned 
argument in support of the thesis expressed in the opening essay by Pro- 
fessor Daniel Williams: “What makes Augustine so important for us and 
at the same time constitutes the perennial fascination of his thought is that 
he held together in his own mind disparate elements of thought and experi- 
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ence which we so often tend to pull apart. Faith and reason, for example, 
are today often found split into warring factions. Augustine held them 
together’ (5) The true relation of faith and reason, as Cushman sees it, is 
far more clearly understood in the context of the Augustinian assumption of 
the primacy of will over intellect than in the Thomistic assumption of the 
primacy of intellect over will. For, presuppose this latter, and the Thomistic 
insistence on the fallibility of reason confronting the infallibility of faith can 
hardly be defended as coherent. Faith must precede ratio, this much would 
Augustine concede, but not because reason is per se intrinsically incompetent, 
but rather because reason apart from the grace of the Mediator is untrust- 
worthy. (299) As Cushman interprets him, Augustine is clear that 


Knowledge of God waits upon re-cognition of God. It is not 
that reason is impotent or is inherently corrupted, but that is is 
perverted by the will. To know, cognoscere, is to acknowledge, 
agnoscere. Thereby real cognition of God is at the same time the 
dissolution of the bondage of the will to self-love. The intellectual- 
ists among the philosophers failed to perceive that unless knowledge 
of the good involved acknowledgment, the consent of the will, 
right action would not necessarily follow upon right knowledge. 
Thus the contemplative conception of knowledge ‘could no more 
solve the problem of ethics than it could the theological problem. 


(305) 


Such, as Cushman sees it, is the Augustinian answer to the intellectualization 
of theology as effected by St. Thomas and his intellect-oriented successors. 
Thus, in the last analysis, the difference (and perhaps the basic reason for 
philosophic: al preference) as between Thomas and Augustine lies in the 
superior accounting by the latter for that existentialist factor of Christianity 
with which modern crisis theology has made us all so familiar. As Professor 
Outler puts it in his able exposition of “The Person and Work of Christ; 


In his [ Augustine’s] new life as a Christian he was .. . able to retain 
the residues of all the past crises of his life, and also to refocus them; 
to reorder his enormous energy and vitality into an extraordinarily 
complex unity of mind and will and self. This complexity is an 
essential part ‘of Augustine’s genius and must be understood as one 
of the natural hazards of interpreting his thought. (344) 


That the “hazard” of interpreting his thought has in this Companion been 
successfully surmounted few who study the volume will, I think, disagree. 
On the occasion of his sixteen hundredth birthday the saint has indeed been 
well served. Ropert WHITTEMORE 
Tulane University 
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Men Wuo Snape Bewirr. By David Wesley Soper, Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1955. pp. 224. $3.50. 

With this addition to Major Voices in American Theology, we have a per- 
sonal introduction to, and a critical exposition of the salient contributions 
of, seventeen shapers of American theology. The first volume presented 
Edwin Lewis, Reinhold Niebuhr, Nels Ferré, Paul Tillich, Richard Niebuhr, 
and Robert Calhoun. The current presentation lists eleven names. Seven are 
grouped under the heading, “A Central Trend: God, the Lord of History” 
These are James Luther Adams, Douglass V. Steere, John A. Mackay, 
Walter M. Horton, John C. Bennett, Wilhelm Pauck, and Harris Franklin 
Rall. Four others, W. Norman Pittenger, Louis Berkhof, Henry N. Wieman, 
and Edgar S. Brightman, represent “Alternative ‘Trends’ Along with such 
biographical data as will aid understanding, the following areas are covered 
in each or most cases: “epistemology (in particular, the relation between 
revelation and reason), the nature and purpose of God, the nature and 
dilemma of man, the character and goal of the Church, and the structure and 
telos of the world” (10f.) 

The effort “honestly and sympathetically . . . to think with each theolo- 
gian” (g) will strike most re: iders as something as less than uniformly suc- 
cessful, yet sufficiently so to be very much worthwhile. The S\ mpathy is 
definitely more effortful in the cases of the “alternative trends” representa- 
tives. The author does appreciate variety and the \ alue of complementary 
view points, 

The treatment is generally clear and concise. Any tendency for solidarity 
to become heavy is relieved by a breezy style, and by w himsical and some- 
times almost too clever phrase-making, which seems at times uncalled for 
but seldom seriously unfair. The resulting readability is surely entitled to 
some license. ' 

Serious question may be raised concerning at least two points in the 
criticism of Brightman. Cc foncerning God’s relation to “the Given” it is said, 

“Iwo equal powers struggle for an impossible mastery. ...” (199) (italics 
mine) Brightman’s view of God’s power definited pointed boven cen omnipo- 
tence and stalemate. This last calculation is correctly stated by the critic in 
this study, but as a faith or hope, not philosophic ally justified on Brightman’s 
terms. What Brightman should have said is not to be confused w ith what 
he did say. Again, it is clearly implied (216) that Brightman —— an 

“independent rng of evil as dhe Given. ...” Prior to what? Not to God, 


surely, interpreting ( od’ S purposes in tem por: J terms, we can only say that 


the evil Given is “prior” to particular divine efforts. 

The author is deeply concerned that the theological “conversation” in 
America be quickened and expanded. His concluding survey of men making 
significant beginnings in various theological areas is encouraging. It is to 
be hoped that we shall have other surveys by Professor Soper in due time. 

Donatp H. Ruoapes 
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Mytu anp Rirvuat tN CuristTIANITy. By Alan Wo Watts. Vanguard Press, 
N. Y., 1954. pp. ix-262. $4.75. 


This book by the dean of the American Academy of Asian Studies at San 
Francisco should be required reading for all persons who find it difficult to 
discover the underlying universal dimension beneath their overparticu- 
larized expressions of Christianity. This should apply pre-eminently to all 
theological students who are faced with the task of helping people become 
more universal persons at the same time that they are working within a 
particular religious context. No religion can be properly evaluated and 
understood through a mere remembering of its past history for this soon 
leads to a clinging to the gravestones of the past. Vital religion is the 
reliving of timeless insights, gained each for himself in the context both of 
his humanity and of his culture. 

The Christian religion has again and again suffered badly at the hands of 
its defenders. Here is a book that interprets Advent, Christmas and Epiphany, 
the Passion, Easter not in terms of literal history but in terms of a profound 
understanding of the mythopocic motif in religion. The author relates these 
themes to similar treatments in the Oriental religions. Those who are dis- 
satisfied with a strong trend in Christian theological speculation which 
refused to go beyond “Europe and Palestine, will find this book refreshing, 
stimulating, and informative. Those already acquainted with the writings of 
Alan Watts know what to expect in readability and in rich interpretation. 
If anything like world understanding between peoples of diverse cultures is 
to become real, thoughtful persons in all cultures and religions must learn 
how to read their sy mbols at a deeper dimension. This book is a real con- 
tribution to that end. F. H. R. 


Tue Messace or CuristiaANiry. By Peter H. Monsma. Bookman Associates, 
N. Y., 1954. pp. 124. $2.75 


Dr. Monsma, professor of Bible at Grove City College, Pennsylvania, 
interprets for the lay reader basic Christian beliefs in a moderate form of the 
New Calvinism, stressing the transcendent power of God, the relative insig- 
nificance of man, the reality of sin, and salvation through the Cross. In his 
view, man’s greatest sin is to put personal or earthly interests before the one 
supreme interest in God. For many readers, however, his inter rpretation of 
the Cross as a foreordained means “to demonstrate God’s rejection of sin 
and the sinner” will conflict with the historical approach to the study of the 
Bible. There is little place for the social gospel or for individual freedom of 
will under “God's full control of all things” Indeed, the author concludes, 

. the survival and final triumph of what the Christian Church stands for 
depends in the last analysis not upon men but upon God; and God will see 
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to it that it survives and triumphs no matter how adverse the circumstances 
may seem:’ The book may clarify certain concepts of theology for some 
readers, but it is not apt to win followers not already convinced. 

Frances L, McELperry 


Tue Livine Farru. By Lloyd C. Douglas. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1955- PP- Vi-344. $3-75 

One of the richest treasures of the years is the unrolling achievements of 

those you have known from modest beginnings to ultimate success. The 

world generally has known Lloyd Douglas through his novels. Most have 

now forgotten with what scorn some of our intelligentsia met his early 

expressed determination to write fiction both clean and moral, as he expressed 

“Come Hell or high water? 

His faith in the reading taste of the general public has been fully confirmed 
by the scarcely precedented sale of his books. If any detractors now survive, 
they can only growl beneath their breath about the bourgeois taste of the 
herd and get what comfort is possible in the worship of four-letter-word 
literature. 

Douglas’ great clientele has now been provided with a more intimate side 
of their favorite author by the publication in this work of a selection of his 
sermons and addresses. In these we have the same directness, the same indif- 
ference to accustomed form that characterized all of his work. The dogma- 
tists and formalists will again be horrified, but those who believe in the sub- 
stance of religion will find that which strengthens faith and reaches the 
heart of reality. R. T. F. 


Tue Arr or Curistian Livinc. By Lawrence McCafferty. G. PR. Putnam’s 

Sons, N. Y., 1954. pp. Xili-171. $3.50. 
Lawrence McCafferty, instructor in philosophy, comparative religion, and 
world culture at the University of California at Los Angeles, has added 
another book to the mounting stack of apologetic works. Though scholarly 
in its intention, it is better suited to the devotional reader than to the critical 
scholar. A few quotations will illustrate. “The purpose of this work is to 
draw attention to the fact that the religion of our Lord Jesus Christ cannot 
be fitted into any neat little scheme worked out by historians and held up 
for inspection to the reading public . . . it is evident that Christianity can 
never be made the subject of scholarly research and historical study? ” (xii) 
“It [this volume] will interest only those to whom Jesus Christ is more than 
a myth or an historical figure’” (xiii) Thus he excludes the majority of con- 
temporary students, 

The work is strikingly devoid of any reference to the contribution of 
Biblical criticism to an understanding of the Bible though specific Bible 
passages are frequently used to support a position. Incidentally, and yet not 
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unimportant, the Bible quotations are usually taken out of context and used 
in almost proof-text fashion. 

The mystical strain is deeply imbedded in the author's approach to 
religion. An illustration will suffice. “No one will ever understand the Jesus 
of history simply by reading history books. One must be with Jesus in spirit 
in order to know and understand Him. And this possibility becomes a fact 
for those who choose to accept the grace freely given and then proceed to 
do the will of God (111) Perhaps the author was thinking of the Christ of 
faith in this passage rather than the Jesus of history. 

The author declares the most literal concept of the incarnation including 
the bodily resurrection of Jesus. His definite and somewhat dogmatic utter- 
ances make one uneasy about his reliance upon “faith, a central idea within 
historical Christianity. 

To the convinced this book will be convincing, but to the unconvinced 
it will make the gap between the two groups even wider. Perhaps the real 
problem for the student of religion is that the author apparently does not 
have confidence in the mind of man as a dependable knowing instrument in 
matters of religion. For the critical student who takes the mind seriously as 
a valid means of know ledge, this volume will be of little help. The author’s 
devotion to St. Augustine may explain his bias at this point. 

In the foreword Daniel A. Poling suggests that this volume should be 
added to the reference library of every theological seminary. Perhaps this 
is where the book belongs. J. W. Ross 


CuristiAN Fair anp Hicuer Epucation. By Nels F. S. Ferré. Harper & 
Bros., N. Y., 1954. pp. 251. $3.00. 


In common with other thoughtful educators and religionists Professor Ferré 
seeks a constructive rationale for higher education in a disintegrating civili- 
zation. Like most of the others he proceeds from an “absolute? in this 
instance a unifying central faith which he believes reflects the nature of 
things and the conditions of human functioning. This Christian faith, which 
reminds one of the “modernism” of a generation ago, recognizes the role of 
“God as educator, the title also of one of the chapters. The scheme is 
sweetly reasonable to all who might see eye to eye with the author. It appears 
to be beset with numerous difficulties, both theoretical and practical. 

The insistence on a theological outlook to implement the hoped-for 
religious orientation of all who participate in institutional education is a 
decided barrier, even though Professor Ferré states a “minimum” theology. 
It nevertheless excludes religious liberals like Unitarians, nor is it anyw here 
evident that Jews could participate in his ideal education either as teachers 
or students. There is also undue acceptance of the prestige of science, and 
a general nonrecognition of the uncongenial commercial setting in which 
education has to operate. The most enlightened needs here discussed could 
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hardly be met without radical modification of the business civilization with 
which we are afflicted. On the practical side the author seems to under- 
estimate the unquickened and somewhat case-hardened outlook of present- 
day students and prospective students. His ideal arrangement also demands 
support by the churches and Protestant clergy of a caliber that cannot be 
presupposed as things are, a fact of which Professor Ferré as a long-time 
seminary teacher ought to be aware. Needless to say, the customary Protes- 
tant bias, complete with the recently resurrected Sense of Sin, pervades the 
entire discussion. 

There are nevertheless a great many suggestive and profitable details of 
an incidental nature which have value or are at least thought-provoking if 
the systematic unity of development and presentation is disregarded. It 
seems unlikely and unnecessar Vy that any single mode for organized “education 
— prevail. Howarp Davis Spoert 

ew Church Theological School 
aaa Massachusetts 


RELIGION AND Pustic Hicuer Foucation. By Howard W. Hintz. Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, 1955. pp. 62 


The present concern for the relationship of religion to higher education has 
given rise to a wealth of material. This brief discussion is an excellent digest 
of this subject. It was prepared in connection with the observance of the 


twenty-fifth anniversary of Brooklyn College. 

Asa professor of philosophy, the author defines religion in its broadest 
terms and sees it as an essential ingredient in the whole educational process. 
“If it is conceded? he states, “that religion has played a major role not only 
in the development of Western civilization but of all vital cultural traditions, 
that religion is still a significant factor in contemporary life, and that religious 
faith and experience are living human realities which must be recognized 
and understood, then it seems “obvious that the responsible university, be it 
public or private, must provide adequate facilities and opportunities for the 
study of the subject?’ (29-30) 

Not only does the author feel that courses should be offered in religion, 
but that an effort should be made on the part of the faculty to see the ‘rela- 
tionship of religious values to the various disciplines w ithin the educational 
program. He cites the well-known study, Religious Perspectives of College 
Teaching (Ronald Press, 1952), as an illustration of an attempt toward this 
synthesis. The author's request of higher education is fair when he states, 
“We ask that in the open market place of ideas, religious concepts be given 
as fair and as sympathetic a hearing as scientism, materialism, scientific 
humanism, pragmatism, or any other concept.’ (53) If the university or 
college is dedicated to the development of the intellectual and spiritual 
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resources of individual men and women, then the contribution of religion 
cannot be omitted. 

The bibliography is excellent and merits the attention of students inter- 
ested in this problem. As a result of this and similar publications, educators 
will become increasingly aware that religion is not peripher ral to the educa- 
tional process but that it is at its very core because it deals with personal 

values as well as the meaning of life and destiny. J. WR. 


SECULARISM IS THE WILL oF Gop. By Horace M. Kallen. Twayne Publishers, 
N. Y., 1954. pp. 233. $4.00. 


Dr. Kallen has jumped into one of the most alive problems of our time. There 
is no lack of writing on secularism, on the relation between culture and faith, 
and on church-state relations. The books range from Paul Blanshard’s angry 
documentations to Richard Niebuhr’s irenic Christ and Culture. Here is a 
new one, armed with an intriguing title: Secularism is the Will of God. The 
thesis is simple: every religion should see itself as a happy adjunct to culture, 
allowing everyone his chance to choose his religion, if he happens to go in 
for that sort of thing! The thesis is born and baptized Americanism. It is a 
footnote to our American tradition as expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. It is an essay in charity. We do need to 
dev clop sympathetic understanding between religious groups. Tolerance is 
a virtue, albeit flabby unless joined with other virtues; and Kallen is right in 
seeing the step beyond tolerance. The step must be taken from “live and let 
live” to “live and help live” He is also right in seeing Jefferson’s point that if 
truth is truth, it has nothing to fear from error if reason is free to combat it. 
Further, he is right in seeing Communism and some forms of Catholicism as 
threats to this heritage. 

However, the eighteenth century is over. Its amiable tolerance served then; 
it does not serve now. In fact is it not a symptom of our time that his pleas for 
tolerance should be couched in language which is often bitter? Dr. Kallen 
sets forth a jeremiad between “a red authoritarianism of the left, and 
black authoritarianism of the right”’ His antagonists are the Communist and 
Catholic, neither of whom he understands. It is ironic that a pluralist finds 
himself a monist for freedom among a plurality of absolutists. It is tragic that 
a philosophy which sets out to see ‘all of life w hole, if not steady, should be 
unable to comprehend the dimensions of pretension and purpose in human 
commitment. Kallen’s only preachment to the convinced is, “Be nicer, please!” 
He fails to take his opponents seriously on their own ground. He lives in a 
one-dimensional universe where only demented men climb mountains or dig 
trenches. Until he learns the etiology of absolutism, he will have little to 
contribute on church-state relations. He has not yet learned. 

Joun FE. Burkuarr 
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IRRATIONALISM AND RATIONALISM IN Reticion. By Robert Leet Patterson. 
Duke University Press, Durham, 1954. pp. vil-155. $3.00. 
The author states his purpose in the foreword: to discuss “three fundamental 
alternative presuppositions which determine respectively three points of view 
from which the universe can be envisaged with a view to estimating their 
validity by considering the consequences which follow from the adoption of 
each of them, and also to evaluate their significance for the philosophy of reli- 
gion.’ He goes about his task with real clarity, stating the case for irrational- 
ism, irrationalism plus rationalism, and rationalism. He deals with several 
subdivisions within each major position. His criticisms, both of positivism and 
of “neosupernaturalism, in the first chapter are clearly stated. The obiter 
dicta of the Barthians on the Fall and sin do not overawe him. He points out 
that irrationalism is not the friend of mature religion but its inveterate enemy. 

It is in his third chapter on “Rationalism” that the author states his own 
position most explicitly. That is, the universe is rational in the sense that it 
constitutes a system of interconnected entities the reality of any one of which 
logically entails that of all the others. Patterson shows himself sensitive to the 
deeper insights of religion without becoming an apologist for a religion. He 
points out that there is no basis for the theory of an infallible revelation. “If it 
take place, revelation works through human intelligences which are not ex- 
empt from error: Reason itself is essentially intuitive; “every rational process 
is constituted by a chain of intuitions held together in memory. From the 
jurisdiction of reason, then, there is no escape.” 

In a world that shows signs of dedicating itself to the irrational—in the- 
ology, philosophy, politics—it i is good to find a philosopher of religion saying 
that in the exercise of his rational powers man becomes aware of. his kinship 
with the whole. F. H.R. 


THE CREATIVE SPIRIT IN LITERATURE 


Creative Intuition tv Art AND Porrry. By Jacques Maritain. Bollingen 
Series XXXV-1. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1953. Pp. XXXii-42 3. $6.50. 

In this significant and beautifully printed and illustrated book we have 

Jacques Maritain at his best. He considers all creative work, whether in art, 

poetry, or music, to be a mental co- operation between the spirit of man and 

the Spirit resident in matter. 

The contrast between Occidental and Oriental art arises out of the differ- 
ences in perception of beauty. The Indian artist is ashamed to manifest his 
own subjectivity. To him the only reality is the Absolute, and all else is illu- 
sion including himself. Thus, as an individual, he is v vanquished by nature and, 
we would add, by circumstance. As Indian art proceeds from things contem- 
plated, Chinese art proceeds from men who contemplate things, hoping also 
to seize their inner spirit, not by contemplation but by the language of space. 
By a process of internalization the artist passes to inner meanings grasped 


98 Re 
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through the artist’s self, yet without recognizing the self. Greek art sought 
beauty in things and ended in an idolatrous worship of the human body as 
nature’s masterpiece. 

The coming of Christianity is held to mark a change in art from a wor- 
ship of things and of nature “to a sense of the human Self finally grasped as 
subject, or in the creative subjectivity of man himself’ (22) W ‘hen the dis- 
closure of the self has superseded the desire for beauty, we have reached the 
great age of art, because the ontological root of artistic activity lies in the 
creativity of the spirit. (55) It is achieved through the complete surrender of 
the self, “ a congeniality or connaturality with the object, w hich love alone 
can bring about?’ (58) 

Thus, in the soul of man lies the muse which is the creative intuition of 
the opuient unconscious, and poetry is the longing of the human spirit for 
expression. “The creative Self is both rev ealing itself and sacrificing itself, 
because it is given; it is drawn out of itself in ‘that sort of ecstasy which is 
creation, it dies to itself in order to live in the work? (143-4) 

This might well be the definitive effort to explain the personalistic theory 
of art, but it is tempted, as personalism is ever tempted, to evade the problem 
of the fallacy of the abstract. If we assign to the Divine Spirit all forms of 
genius, we run smack into the problem of evil. Was Baudelaire correct in 
saying: “beauty comes from heaven or hell, what do we care?—it is always 
beauty , and the devil is still beautiful”? Can the Divine be considered a part- 
ner in an imperfect and fallible effort of immoral man? Does the production 
of beauty forgive the presence of elements that may minister to diseased 
souls? This can be explained only as a part of the problem of freedom, the 
creation by the Divine of a spirit in man which voluntarily turns from the 
evil to grasp and appreciate that which is divinely inspired. In no other w ay, 
apparently, than by voluntarily choosing the good can moral and spiritual 
character be created in the human heart, and we can only consider this the 
Supreme Goal of Divine creation. Thus there comes to view a Divinity lim- 
iting Itself to the halting and broken steps in man in order to bring out the 
fuller revelation of man to himself. 

Too often this fact is obscured by the treatment of Deity as not self- 
conditioned by the creation of freedom in man, and the use of such terms as 
Poetry and Art as if they, instead of individuals, were the responsible factors 
in the creative effort. The Spirit of God must be assumed to assist any effort 
which works toward perfection however far off it may be. Without freedom 
there is no good. _ Baie 


Tue Measure or Man. By Joseph Wood Krutch. Bobbs-Merrill Co., N. Y., 
1954. pp. 261. $3.50. 

This book is a delight to read. It has clarity without being superficial. It is a 

diagnosis of the maladies of our time. Diagnosis may be of two types. When 

illness is acute it may be contagious and the physician become as infected as 
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the patient. Then the diagnosis is as disrupted as the disease. A case in point 
is I. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land, where the poet depicts disorder in disorder- 
ly fashion. The reader feels that, were it not for Eliot’s later works of “heal- 
ing,’ here is the blind leading the blind through a desert of optical dystrophy. 
Happily, however, diagnosticians are not all of one stamp. Krutch is different. 


He organizes the disorder; he does not succumb to it. He is no less aware of 
modern man than is Eliot, but he somehow picks his way through the symp- 
toms and comes to a clear and irrefutable diagnosis which points the way 
toward therapy. Eliot is terrifying and shattering. He posts the sign “Con- 
tagious” on all our houses. Krutch is more discriminating. He points to the 
contagion and then picks out those who can start the process of healing. A 
review, then, should follow his naming of the sick and the healers. 

He begins by admitting that ours may be too self-conscious an age. We 
may seem neurotic because v e know the word. Ours is not the first age in 
which men have lost po Asal Yet we have! Ours is an “Age of Anxiety? 
He shows the loss of confidence by tracing the chronology of the works of 
H. G. Wells and G. B. Shaw, from buoyant hope to uncushioned despair. 
Progress has proved both blessing and curse. Krutch reminds us of the witti- 
cism: “I don’t know what will be the most important Weapon in the next 
war, but I know what will be the most important weapon in the war after 
that—the bow and arrow?’ 

He then challenges Darwin, Marx, and Freud. He does not challenge their 
contributions of information about man; his is not an ostrich-like obscurant- 
ism. He does challenge their assumptions about man, particularly their iron- 
clad determinism. He notes with ironic glee that they advocate “a sort of 
secular Calvinism in the light of which man is seen as the victim of an abso- 
lute predestination” The scientism of all three seduces them into treating cal- 
culable phenomena as more significant than the incalculable. Hence they 
extrapolate the methods of the physical sciences into the sciences of man. 
Consequently man seemed “more and more merely mechanical just because 
the mechanical aspects of his behavior were those most easily studied?’ 

Krutch then turns to the “Ignoble Utopias” of the social scientists in 
which “conditioning” becomes a form of sociological “brain washing” for 
the sake of a smoothly functioning society. Survival of the fittest ends in 
praise of the cockroach, since it has proved itself more fit for survival than 
any other form of life! Here Krutch chooses humor over logic in the same 
way he prefers humanity to humorless laboratory. Much of the modern 
science of man is, he says, “not the Science of Man, but only the Science-of- 
What-Man-Would-Be-If-He-Were-Not-a-Man-But-a-Machine” Though not 
himself a Christian, Krutch is yet amused at an age which can sw allow, and 
rightly, “curving space and time” but strains at the Trinity. Man is “at least 
as mysterious as a lump of uranium? He ends diagnosis w ith the words, “How 
can we object to the enslavement of mankind unless we assume that men are 
capable of freedom?” 
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What of his therapy? Krutch demands a rediscovery of discourse; but it 
is a discourse from which he would exclude two groups: ‘those who think man 
no more than a machine and those who have all the answers in some religious 
creed. They are ruled out not because they cannot talk but because they ‘only 
talk and will not listen. The only criterion for membership in discourse is a 
belief in values, in man’s stature, his freedom, and his creativity. Here one 
wishes to enter a caveat. Krutch would do better to realize that those who 
think man a machine still have residual presuppositions regarding man’s stat- 
ure without which they would terrify even themselves. Krutch would do 
better to remind them of these presuppositions instead of silencing them too 
quickly. Faced by their own lives, they may yet live and live greatly for man 
through their science. He might also realize that though many theologians 
only talk, some few still listen. Niebuhr is listening, Tillich is listening, and 
others too. In fact, if Krutch would listen he might realize that he himself is 
presupposing much of the Judeo-Christian estimate of man. So often he is 
echoing words from others, men of faith, without looking at the scripts from 
which they get their prompting. J. E.B 


Tue SoutH in AMERICAN LiTERATURE 1607-1900. By Jay B. Hubbell. Duke 
University Press, Durham, 1954. pp. xix-987. $10.00. 

SoUTHERN Renascence: THe Literature oF THE Mopern Sourn. Edited by 
Louis D. Rubin, Jr., and Robert D. Jacobs. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1953. pp. Xli-450. $5.00. 

The revolution in letters in the 1920’s was accompanied by a revaluation, and 
in most cases : devaluation, of the writings which had come to be thought of 
as constituting our literature. But it opened doors to certain ov erlooked 
authors and to subrespectable portrayals of the ways and moods of the 
masses. Nowadays we have taken the further step of ‘relating our literature 
to our civilization as a whole and hence of modifying again our traditional 
appraisals. We strive also to see through less provincial eyes. 

The region which prior to the twenties had been least adequately sur- 
veyed is the South. Even Southerners attempting to make their literature 
known had dealt all but exclusiv ely with native sons and daughters. Northern 
writers, whether living in the South or writing about it from a distance, had 
been passed by. So had been authors and literary forces above the Potomac 
or beyond the Atlantic that had influenced Southern composition, had con- 
cerned themselves with Southern problems, or in purport should have formed 
a frame of reference. 

Of Southern literature, scholarship in late years has made diligent but 

rather piecemeal exploration. Now two volumes synthesize, between them, 
much of the accomplishment and contribute impressively to enlightenment 
regarding it. 

The author of the first volume is the founder and longtime editor of our 
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official organ of research, American Literature, and has delved as deep and 
wide into distinctively Southern letters as anybody else living. His book, as 
its title indicates, brings a comprehensive study down to the beginning of the 
present century; it provides admirable comment on the last fifty years with- 
out covering them historically; ; and it places Southern w riting in a context 
of national and even international literature and life. For a long time to come 
it seems sure to remain the definitive work in the field. 

Professor Hubbell writes with both sy mpathy and detachment. He makes 
us feel each writer as he was, each period as it was; and yet he judges each by 
impersonal standards. Nowhere is he more outspoken or more circumspect 
than in his treatment of authors who wrote about slavery, nullification, or 
secession. The variety and complexity of their attitudes will surprise readers 
who naively assume ‘that all Southerners were alike. So may the courage of 
many of Professor Hubbell’s pronouncements. He makes strong literary res- 
ervations about men like Simms and Lanier whose character he admires; and 
though rightly placing Emerson among our wisest and greatest authors, he 
points out that the spokesman of self-reliance, with conscience almost un- 
troubled by what he himself had seen of slavery, changed as Abolitionism 
swelled and “was swept along by the tide exactly like lesser men.” 

The barriers to authorship, especially square- -shooting authorship, were 
formidable. Even in Boston in the heyday of America’s outstanding literary 
school sentimental women scribblers had far more readers than L ongfellow 
or Lowell, not to mention Hawthorne or Thoreau. Among our writers of the 
past only Poe and Henry James can qualify as men of letters—that and 
nothing else—and neither fared happily. In the South, as was in large degree 
true everywhere else, appreciation and a market for the native writers were 
lacking. On the other hand, Boston and New York publishers rejected trans- 
Potomac manuscripts not tailored to their own clientele. Twice, however, in 
our history the Northern editorial powers have welcomed and encouraged 
Southern material, or a special brand of it. The first time was in the eighteen 
eighties and nineties, when from the magazine desk came pay checks and 
valuable technical assistance to the locol-color writers. The second was in the 
era now somewhat easing off when hard-boiled naturalism found a new area 
to exploit in Southern sadism and depravity. 

The sources of Southern literature form an interesting study. The big 
plantation owners—they declined in number and influence ‘after the Revolu- 
tionary era—were often cultured men possessing excellent libraries, but except 
politically they did little or no writing. Small as the urban centers were, they 
and the middle classes produced most - of the writers, such as Poe, Lanier, and 
Cable. Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century English literature and nineteenth- 
century Northern literature afforded stimulus and models. Early newspapers 
and magazines of the South (the latter usually short-liv ed), after being 
ignored by literary historians, have in recent years been examined with some 
degree of thoroughness, and from them have been gleaned verse, essays, and 
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historical matter comparable in quality and more or less so in quantity with 
those of the North, especially if such work is augmented by the manuscripts 
that gathered dust for want of publishers. The actual plantation system, the 
cultivation of cotton and tobacco; the Negro, the poor white, and the yeo- 
man farmer as human beings—for forthright treatment these were largely 
ignored by the more pretentious writers, Southern and Northern. Much 
prized, however, by scholars now—as they were by a sizable public in their 
day—are the tall tales and portrayals of folk customs and speech which edu- 
cated men, often Northerners, set down after residing in rustic or frontier 
communities. Such heightened transcripts of reality reached their climax in 
Mark Twain, who, though normally dubbed Western, spent his first tw enty- 
six years in the slav eholding South and wrote his three greatest books about it. 
Though as seen today the South before 1900 has definitely increased in 
literary stature, it produced only two of our acknowledged giants of belle- 
tristic ‘authorship, Poe and Mark Twain. In the quarter century now ending, 
however, it has exceeded other sections in writers whom critics have pro- 
nounced significant. These writers and the forces that account for them are 
the subject of careful study in the second volume under review. A large corps 
of capable and in many instances distinguished scholars and critics address 
themselves severally to such topics as “The Mind of the South” and “The 
Themes of Southern Literature; and to the outlook and technique of novel- 
ists like Faulkner, Robert Penn Warren, Ellen Glasgow, Wolfe, and Erskine 
Caldwell; short-story writers like Katherine Anne Porter and Eudora Welty; 
poets like Ransom, Davidson, and Tate; and innovators in critical method 
and purpose like Ransom, Tate, Davidson, and Cleanth Brooks. Several of the 
contributors to the volume are specialists; for example, Howard W. Odum 
analyzes from the standpoint of sociology the cultural foundations of South- 
em literature, while Irene C. Edmonds, a Negro, pries—not altogether favor- 
ably—into Faulkner’s portray al of the Negro. Though the studies vary in 
merit, all are prov ocative and informed. Much of the literature itself is of 
course on the grim side. The Zeitgeist of the whole contemporary world may 
be in part responsible. Doubtless circumstance is also; in our land the South 
alone has experienced tragedy, has known what invasion and occupation 
mean, and has learned from experience that human endeavor may be baffled, 
human aspirations denied. GARLAND GREEVER 


Tue Runeciess Lapper: Harriet BeecHer STOWE AND PURITANISM. By 
Charles H. Foster. Duke University Press, Durham, 1954. pp. xviii-278. 
$4.50. 

Professor Foster’s purpose in this small book is to induce an attitude of intel- 

ligent respect for the literary achievement of Harriet Beecher Stowe. He suc- 

ceeds admirably. The spectacular success of Uncle Tom’s Cabin has caused 
unreasonable neglect of her other books, and Uncle Toms Cabin itself has 
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been more often approached through sentimentality or satire than through 
rational analysis. Over the past twenty-five years various critics, Edmund 
Wilson and Van W yck Brooks, for example, have written briefly on the ex- 
cellence of Mrs. Stow e, and there have been two biographies, but Professor 
Foster has worked out more thoroughly than anyone else the development 
of her mind and the excellence of her craft. The title of his book comes from 
a passage in The Minister's Wooing, her first New England novel, published 
in 1859, seven years after Uncle Tom. The “rungless ladder” is the ladder to 
heaven, symbolizing the unattainable beauty of the Calvinist vision. As such 
it expresses Mrs. Stow e’s inner struggle over religious belief, a struggle which 
was lifelong, and which did much to develop her sensitiveness to character. 
It was, Professor Foster thinks, the moral realism of Puritan theology which 
explains the many effective characterizations of Uncle Toms Cabin itself, and 
in her later novels Mrs. Stowe, dealing with more familiar material, was able 
to achieve firm structure as well. Two little-known illustrations of Mrs. 
Stowe’s sense of New England character may be given. In Dred (a second 
slave story) there is the lively portrait of a southern girl’s New Hampshire 
friends, the Rays: the father ‘who worked in the fields of his farm while he 
served as governor of the state; the mother who kept house so beautifully, 
and the educated daughter—“She always made me hungry to know more? 
It was this energy of character that fascinated Mrs. Stow e. In Oldtown Fire- 
side Stories Sam Lawson is made to say of young Huldy that there was “no 
gal in Sherburne that could pitch sich a sight of work through ... and yet, 
Sunday mornin; she always come out in the singers’ seat like one of these ’ere 
June roses, lookin’ so fresh and smilin} and her voice was jest as clear and 
sweet as a meadow lark’s’ Of Mrs. Stowe’s New England works, Professor 
Foster considers the nine pieces in Oldtown Fireside Stories the most artistic, 
but the others he finds valuable also, not as archaic curiosities, but as works 
of genuine interest: “reading her novels we are likely to discover that we 
have surprising sympathies with the intellectuality, the moral boldness, the 
intense soul- searching, the warm and vital humor and humanity of New Eng- 
land Puritanism” Two incidental points are of special interest. Professor 
Foster points out a surprising anticipation of Faulkner in Mrs. Stowe’s han- 
dling of Legree and the southern scene. It is also shown that her famous 
vindication of Lady Byron was courageous and intelligent, rather than 
merely scandalous and sentimental, and that it anticipated by fifty years the 
view now generally accepted. B. R. McE. 


Tue Strenvous Acre ty American Literature, 1900-1910. By Grant C. 
Knight. University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1954. pp. xi-270 
$4.50. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Fugene Debs, the muckrakers, the trusts, American 

imperialism, the cult of the strong man, rapidly increasing wealth, the begin- 

nings of the automobile and the airplane, and the growing threat of European 
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war amply justify Professor Knight’s adjective “strenuous” for the de cade 
he has undertaken to survey. But if the age was strenuous, much of the liter- 
ature was not. There was little important poetry or drama. For the most 
thoughtful readers, it is true, there were the writings of Henry Adams, 
Santayana, William James, and William Graham Sumner. The general reader 
turned to historical novels, more sentimental and picturesque than searching, 
like the Graustarkian stories of mythical kingdoms. Among the serious works 
to which Professor Knight gives more than passing mention are Norris’ The 
Octopus, Sinclair’s The “Jungle, Edith Wharton’s The House of Mirth, David 
Graham Phillips’ Hungry Heart (an attack on the “New Woman”), the 
short stories of O. Henry, and the three later novels of Henry James. 
“Actually, he concludes, “as we can see, the years from 1900 to 1910 pro- 
duced their quota of books of a permanent luster, but for the contemporary 
these books must have been well-nigh buried under the landslide of merely 
popular fiction. . . 2” This is almost their fate in the present book. Professor 
Knight has entomened to give a panorama of the period, and the pages are 
full of titles and authors, and characters both fictional and real, that a 
certain vagueness results. Moreover, he develops no important thesis, and his 
grouping of material often seems haphazard. Yet there are frequent = 
judgments, as when he says that O. Henry has been unduly minimized, 
when he points out stylistic lapses in Henry James’s “major phase? And 
Professor Knight resists the temptation to be facetious about all the oddities 
and illusions of liter rary taste two generations ago, The shortcomings of the 
book are inherent in the subject. If a decade is to be described, a great many 
details must be given, and if they are given honestly, not all of them will fit 
into a neat pattern. Professor Knight's book will have the effect he desires it 
to have. It will serve as a map to many an explorer in a period which needs 
to be better known, a period which is already passing out of living memory. 
The twenty-page bibliography of secondary works is helpful. A chrono- 
logical table of the basic works discussed in the text would have been useful. 


B. R. McE. 


Tue Twenties: AMERICAN WRITING IN THE Postwar DECADE. By Frederick 
J. Hoffman. Viking Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. xiv-466. $6.00. 


Professor Hoffman has provided the most searching re-appraisal of the 1920's 
in literature and general culture so far available. It is a survey written to 
answer the question: what is the value of the literary achievement of that 
gaudy and spectacular period? As Professor H« ffman is chiefly interested in 
avant-garde thought and achievement, the book begins with the dissatisfac- 
tion widely felt” by intellectuals before World War I, Ezra Pound, for 
instance, at America’s failure to develop adequate artistic expression. Even 
without World War I this feeling would have been strong, but the general 
disillusion after thé war intensified the isolation of the artist from society. 
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The numerous American writers in Paris symbolized this alienation. Mean- 
while lively and often useful experiment went on in such literary forms as 
imagism, expressionism, and Gertrude Stein's development of the continuous 
present (a technical conception she taught to Ernest Hemingway). The 
limitations of science became more and more apparent, the thoughtful ortho- 
doxy of John Crowe Ransom, for example, constituting a possible answer to 
such pessimistic “modernism” as that of Joseph Wood Krutch. The limita- 
tions of the middle class were clearly, if belligerently, defined by Mencken 
and Lewis. Professor Hoffman presents an extended analy sis of several texts 
to illustrate his argument: Pound’s “Hugh Selwyn Mauberley” (the poem is 
given in full in an appendix); Hemingway's T he Sun Also Rises and Fitzger- 
ald’s The Great Gatsby; Willa Cather’s The Professors House (presented as 
an example of conservative withdrawal); Hart Crane’s The Bridge, Eliot's 
The Waste Land; Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt. Discussions of these works, and of 
many others more briefly touched upon, are perceptive and rewarding, but 
some judgments will seem surprising. The Sun Also Rises is considered 
Hemingway’s “best war book; which is true only in a special and indirect 
sense. Babbitt is described as two novels badly joined, one a parody of the 
realtor, the other a sympathetic characterization of a humanist. 

Professor Hoffman’s method and selection have resulted in many illumi- 
nating pages. Few books of this character show such a uniform absence of 
padding and perfunctory chronicle. The “isms” of the time—pragmatism, 
liberalism, humanism, Freudianism, Dadaism, puritanism and the revolt 
against it—are freshly defined, with a lively sense of interrelationship. It is 
fair to point out, however, that many aspects of the period are not treated. In 
the discussion of experimental literature the furor over “free verse” is hardly 
mentioned, though imagism is treated at length. Provincetown and O’Nei!l 
are described (a little perfunctorily, it is true), but the phenomenal rise of 
the Theatre Guild and the “little theatres” across the country is passed over, 
and there is only a casual reference to Maxwell Anderson. The popularity dur- 
ing the twenties of Dreiser, Robinson, Frost, Sandburg, Lindsay, and Millay 
would seem to require more attention than is given. Jeffers and Wolfe, more 
usually associated with the thirties, published their first significant work 
earlier, and thus to a degree “belong” to the twenties. Tamar appeared in 
1924, and Look Homeward Angel in 1929—surprisingly, in the same year as 
Hemingway’s Farewell to Arms. 

Finally we must consider Professor Hoffman’s judgment of the twenties. 
He thinks the writers of the period cannot be condemned for their vulgarity 
or their immorality, but for their naiveté. (384) Yet four pages later he 
regards their chief value as “useful innocence?’ The war cut them free from 
the past, and they “had to invent new combinations of spirit and matter and 
new forms expressing the human drama: Hence the extreme interest in form 
was essentially moral and courageous. This is ingenious but dubious argu- 
ment. In terms of Professor Hoffman’s own account, many of the writers of 
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the time got the highest reward in history—in prestige and profit—for exhib- 
iting extreme self-pity, spleen, and arrogance. Professor Hoffman denies the 
charge made by Brooks, De Voto, and MacLeish that the writers of the 
twenties were “irresponsibles,’ but the debate will continue. —_B. R. McE. 


Greek Drama For Everyman. By E L. Lucas, The Macmillan Co., N. Y,, 
1954. Ppp. XXv-454. $4.00. 
From the standpoint of the serious but “ordinary” reader Greek drama 
reminds us of the complaint laid against the duck, that it is an awkward bird, 
too much for one, not enough for two. “Everyman” who seeks a compre- 
hensive acquaintance with a field so large can scarcely read everything, 
including the extant fragments of the lost plays; yet it is not sufficient to 
explore at random a sample of the writings of the big four. Mr. Lucas solves 
the problem cleanly by offering in this admirable volume seven plays in full, 
summary accounts of and quotations from the other thirty-seven, and a 
well-selected group of quotations from extant fragments of the lost plays. 
Aeschylus is represented by Prometheus Bound and Agamemnon, Sophocles 
by Antigone and Oedipus the King, Euripides by Hippolytus and The 
Bacchae, and Ar istophanes by The Clouds. From fragments of the lost plays, 
hard to come by, including the whole of the product of the New Comedy, 
the reader will come on lines that strike home. For example, from Sophocles 
we find 
For War is blind, O Women, blind and eyeless, 
And like a rooting swine snouts up all evils. (225) 

From Euripides, 


Whom the Gods love, dies young. (433) 
And from Philemon, 


God wills not you should know Him—what He is; 
Then impious you, 
Seeking to know Him, that would not be known. (445) 


The volume as a whole is enriched by chronological tables, introductions, 
notes, and bibliography. Notably Mr. Lucas is responsible for the admirable 
translations. All in all this is about as fine a comprehensive introduction to 
Greek drama as “Everyman” could ask for. Wizsvur Lone 


SHAKESPFARE AT THE Op Vic. Edited by Roger Wood and Mary Clark. The 
Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. xx-78. $3.50. 


This book is a record in photographs of the first season (1953-54) of a five- 
year plan in which all the plays in the First Folio of Shakespeare’s plays are 
to be produced by the Old Vic company. It contains one hundred twenty 
photographs, selected from fifteen hundred photographs, of the six plays 
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produced during the first season: Hamlet, All's Well that Ends Well, King 
John, Twelfth Night, Coriolanus, and The Tempest. Rehearsal photographs 
were rejected in favor of pictures taken during actual performances, because 
“pictures of a scene taken during an actual performance showed a depth and 
intensity of expression that was not apparent in photographs of the same 
scene taken at a dress rehearsal? (xix) Many of the pictures are close-ups, 
although occasionally there are broad views of stage groupings which may 
be of use to students of Shakespearean production. The close-ups provide 
excellent opportunities to study make-up and costume. The book ends with 
a section of notes on the productions. 

The effect of this book on an American student of Shakespeare is to 
arouse his envy at the good luck of the Londoner who can see Shakespeare 
well done season after season, and not only the popular plays, but also those 
great plays like Coriolanus which have not won the love that Hamlet, for 
example, has won. The Old Vic company is a repertory company, and the 
play, not the star, is the thing. Consequently, great actors play many roles, 
even minor roles, and young performers are eehend The aim of the com- 
pany, in the words of director Michael Benthall, is “to stimulate another 
generation of actors and another generation of portlet 

Although the company receives a small subsidy from the Arts Council of 
Great Britain, the Shakespearean plays seem to pay their own way; for not 
only do they draw better audiences than the plays of other dramatists (xii), 
but most of the plays during the 1953-54 season drew full houses at every 
performance and attendance has never dropped below seventy-five percent 
of capacity. (xv) Of course, school parties helped swell the audiences at the 
performances of Shakespeare’s plays, and evidently part of the subsidy is used 
to make possible reduced prices for students. 

The Old Vic is a magnificent institution to which we are indebted for 
training and presenting such stars as Gielgud, Olivier, Ralph Richardson, and 
the ever-various Alec Guiness, all of w hom played many Shakespearean roles 
with the Old Vic before they were thirty. This handsome picture book 
presents to American audiences new actors who may be the great theatrical 
figures in the years to come. Arrot ARNOLD 


A Tacore TESTAMENT. Translated by Indu Dutt. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 
1954. pp. xiv-116. $4.75. 
Sooner or later every civilization demands of its literary and spiritual great 
an account of their journey to fame, requires of them an autobiography 
wherefrom it can grasp the w ellspring of their genius. It matters not that 
the great one, secure in his conviction that his spiritual and artistic produc- 
tivity is the true revelation of his life, feels no need of providing such an 
account. Prose and poetry will be collected, and mankind will have a testa- 
ment come what may. 
It is such a demand that has prompted the production of this slim volume. 
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Autobiography in the formal sense it is not. Indeed, the only autobiography 
‘lagore ever wrote is contained in a brief letter to an editor friend, which 
Miss Dutt has happily seen fit to include in an appendix of notes. What we 
do have here are six essays by the eminent modern Bengali poet, prose inter- 
laced with poetry, in which Tagore undertakes to explain his vision and his 
function as a poet. The essays vary widely in time of composition. “Who 
Sits Behind My Eyes” is a product of the poet's forty-third year. “Behold 
God’s Lyric” was written on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. With the 
exception of the fifth essay, “Gathering Harvest; none of the essays here 
translated has appeared previously in any of Tagore’s own published works. 
The poems which accompany and illustrate the essays are drawn from the 
whole range of the poet’s ly ric output from earliest y outh to s: igehood. Essays 
and poems, viewed as a unity, provide a unique insight into the content and 
source of Tagore’s philosophy of life. 

It is throughout a philosophy of joyous affirmation—of nature, and of 
man as expressions of the beauty and glory of God the Creator. The tone is 
religious throughout, yet Tagore’s religion is never an affair of creeds, doc- 
trine, or scripture (10, 50). “I am; he remarks, 

no authority on Metaphysics. In any controversial discussion regard- 

ing monism and dualism I shall remain silent. I can only say from 

what I feel that my innermost God has a joy in expressing Himself 

through me—This joy, this love pervades every part of my being, 

suffusing my mind, my intellect, this entire universe w hich is so 

vivid before me, my infinite past and my eternal destiny. This game 

of life is beyond my comprehension, and yet right w ithin myself He 

is intent on playi ing His game of love continuously! (9) 
Religion, as Tagore sees it, is not a thing that can be divorced from the 
process of living. “It is not a thing that either by unveiling it or examining 
it closely can be separated from one’s heartcore”” (64) “Man possesses an 
extra awareness that is greater than his material sense—this is his manhood. It 
is this deep-abiding creative force which is his religion’ (37) Only in the 
experience of love, joy, sorrow, and evil does one finally arrive at this inner 
truth. That the key to salvation is to be found in the Hindu or Buddhist or 
even Christian notion of renunciation, Tagore repudiates. 

Freedom through ascetic renunciation 
is not for me.... 
The doors of my senses closed, posture of 
profound meditation . . . these are not for me. (19, 20) 


In this beautiful world I have no desire to die; 

I wish to live in the midst of men. 

In this sunlight, in the flowering forests, 

in the heart of all living beings, may I find a 
place. (ix) 
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The reader of this Testament will not, I think, put it down without some 
feeling that with these poems and essays ‘Tagore has achieved, at least in part, 
his wish. RoBert WHITTEMORE 
Tulane University 


Tue Sacrep Piper, Buack ELk’s Account oF THE SEVEN RITES OF THE OGLALA 
Sioux. Edited by Joseph Epes Brown. University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, 1953. pp. Xx-144. $3.00. 


The editor gives full credit to Black Elk for having recorded and explained 
seven sacred rites which developed to form a complex pattern, the related 
phases beginning with the gift of the sacred pipe which was fundamental to 
the others, namely, the keeping of the soul, the rite of purification, crying 
for a vision, the Sun Dance, the making of relatives, preparing a girl for 
womanhood, and the throwing of the ball. 

The editor believes, in the light of this and other studies, that a lofty 
wisdom was possessed by many of the old Indian priests. In their conception 
of form of Nature was to be found also the idea of Divine Unity and Divine 
Transcendence. The Indian was not, and is not, a pagan or an idolator, but, 
as in so many other religions, there is knowledge or belief that the Great 
Spirit is infinite. And if the Great Spirit is infinite, man himself would be 
included in the infinity and unity thus implied. This should not be described 
merely as mysticism, rather it amounts to reverence for the Great Spirit and 
its manifestation in various social values expressed in the rituals. By consider- 
ing rituals of this kind, one gains insight for the deeper philosophy of Indian 
peoples and an increased respect for their unw orldly and spiritual values. The 
recorded version is objective, sympathetic, of fine literary quality, and 
exceptionally interesting. Joun Eric Norpskoc 


Dictionary oF Last Worps. Compiled by Edward S. LeComte. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1954. pp: XXiX-267. $5.00. 


There is a persistent notion that man’s final moments on earth are likely to 
win priceless transcendent insight, but a collection of his last words certainly 
fails to support it. Infrequently an ecstatic speaks with edification and other 
souls occasionally rise to a plane of spiritual dignity. But an astonishingly 
large proportion of collected last words are pedestrian; while among those 
of epigrammatic tang which are offered to posterity there is always the 
suspicion that legend has supplanted fact. Eugene Aram on the scaffold says 
“No”; the Duke of Grp says “Yes?” Leopold II says “I am hot” : 
Lepelletier says “I am cold? Caruso leaves us with “Doro, T can't get my 
breath”; Richard W. agner with “Call my wife and the doctor?’ Marconi could 
do no better than declare “I’m feeling awfully ill”; while General Grant said 
“Water” Perhaps Catherine de’ Medici and Jacob Casanova take the prize: 
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the former declared “Ah! my God, I am dead!” and the latter, believe it or 
not, “I have lived as a philosopher; I die as a Christian’ The best rule that this 
parade of final expression seems to suggest is this: put your last elevated 
thoughts on paper and thenceforth keep silence. At any rate here is a book 
for those who for one reason or another desire to share in the alleged final 
moments of the departed. The compiler, it may be added, washes iis hands 
of responsibility for historical accuracy by quoting a written reference as 
his authority, and on occasion acknowledges that he is not always convinced 
of authenticity. W.L. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


L’Esistenzialismo Positivo di Giovanni Gentile. By Vito A. Belleza. Vol. 
VI of Gentile, la vita e il pensiero, a cura della Fondazione Giovanni Gen- 
tile per gli Studi Filosofici. G. C. Sansoni, Editore, Firenze, 1954. pp. 192. 
Lire 2000. 


It is a curious fact that, while the idealism of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries of both the United States and Italy stemmed from Hegel, 
the development of the school was very different in the two countries. In 
the United States the movement called idealism under the leadership of W. T. 
Harris, especially in education, and others was very influential but ultimately 
fell into disrepute especially after the rise of the pragmatism of James and 
Dew ey. F. L. Shoemaker (“An Approach to Metaphysical Idealistic Eclec- 
ticism,’ Educational Theory, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1955, p- 34) has admirably 
discussed the subject and pointed out the reasons: “its dualism, its conserva- 
tism, its tendency to posit a supernatural God, and its advocacy of abso- 
lutes?”? One might add a rigid and static conception of the universe which 
Hegel himself would never have accepted, although it almost became the 
cornerstone of American education during the period. There remained, how- 
ever, on the part of students, as the present reviewer has found in personal 
experience, throughout the first half of the twentieth century, a feeling in 
inadequacy toward the pragmatic philosophy because of its failure to recog- 
nize sufficiently the personal or spiritual of which idealism at its worst never 
wholly lost sight. 

The form of idealism which dev eloped in Italy was not guilty of these 
shortcomings. It was monistic, saw God in the universe, and above all else 
stood for creative process, the center and creator of which was alw ays the 
living person. The outstanding figure in this movement was Giovanni Gen- 
tile (1875-1944) who has gradually come to supersede Croce, in the view of 
the most recent critics of Italian philosophy, as the greatest Italian philoso- 
pher of the period. It is most unfortunate that his prolific contribution is so 
little known in the United States, no doubt because so little of it has been 
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translated into English. His publisher is now making effort to overcome this 
difficulty, but the very unfamiliarity of American philosophers with his 
work presents a serious obstacle. 

The present volume is the sixth in a series published by the “Giovanni 
Gentile Foundation for Philosophic Studies” and entitled “Giovanni Gen- 
tile, his Life and Thought? Two more volumes are projected. The writings 
of Gentile are extensive, involved, and difficult, not to mention the Giornale 
Critico della Filosofia Italiana which he founded in 1920 and which still 
continues thder the able direction of Professor Ugo Spirito. This series is 
designed to give bibliographical data, critical studies, biographical notes, and 
other materials suitable to a more adequate understanding of the personality 
of Gentile and his influence on the life and culture of our times. Volume VI 
presents something of a digest of the fundamental tenets of Gentile’s philos- 
ophy. It is very clearly written and is an invaluable contribution to an 
understanding of Gentile’s thought, particularly in terms of contemporary 
philosophical currents. In this reviewer’s opinion no other philosopher has 
approached Gentile in his metaphysics of the person as a vital, living, 
on-going, creative entity. Belleza says: “The spiritual life, or the very exist- 
ence of the human individual is attained, in fact, by confronting and resolv- 
ing the problems of existence, in the satisfaction of one’s own needs: in the 
‘cancelling out of one’s finiteness?” (125) It is possible that a new trend in 
philosophy in the United States might grow out of a combination of Gen- 
tile’s metaphysics of the person and a pragmatic theory of knowledge. 

Merritt M. Tuompson 


Rosmini e Gioberti. Saggio storico sulla filosofia italiana del Risorgimento. 
Second edition revised. Vol. XVIII of the complete works of Giovanni 
Gentile, under the direction of the Giovanni Gentile Foundation for 
Philosophic Studies. G. C. Sansoni, Editore, Firenze, 1955. pp. 326. Lire 
2000. 


As the preceding review dealt with a volume from the bibliographical, 
critical, and interpretive series covering the work of Giovanni Gentile, the 
present volume is from his major collected works, of which eighteen are 
listed in the present series. Fourteen titles are listed outside of this series and 
there are still others not included. The prolific character of Gentile’s con- 
tribution to philosophic thought is thus indicated. 

Although this essay was written originally as the graduating thesis pre- 
sented to the Faculty in Philosophy at Pisa in 1897, Gentile himself prepared 
the present edition for publishing in 1943 and states that he felt it best to 
leave it largely unchanged as representing correctly his thought in the main. 
A major reason for this particular study in the first place lay i in the fact that 
the philosophy of Italy had been so little studied apart from the general 
European currents of thought after the Renaissance and the scholastic 
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periods. Gallupi, Rosmini, and Gioberti were not forgotten because they were 
never known. In fact it was considered abroad that after Giordano Bruno 
and Campanella “every vein of true philosophizing had dried up’ (ix) Today, 
however, the falsity of this judgment is recognized and the philosophers 
mentioned are better known and appreciated in the other countries than in 
Italy itself. Gentile says: 
The theme of our essay which, developed around the relations 
between Gioberti (1801-1852) and Rosmini (1797-1855), is designed 
especially to give a critical interpretation of “Rosminianism” in 
general, and in this Way a presentation of our speculative conscious- 
ness. Its purpose, however, is rather critical and theoretical than 
historical, although it is historical in its reviewing of the = 
stages through which our philosophy has passed. (xv, xvi) . 
Today Rosmini and Gioberti are more alive than they were a cen- 
tury ago, more alive than when I undertook to study them. (xix) 


Perhaps Gentile is too modest to add “precisely because of my efforts to 
make them known” 

Chapter I deals with Italian thought from 1815 to 1830. The theme of 
this development seems to have been the “liberation from the shackles of 
sensationalism? (3) With the decay of sensationalism which included a 
rejection of French influences as well, a new idealistic and spiritualistic 
philosophy arose which was related to the romantic in literature and opposed 


to traditional classicism regarded as sensationalistic. The struggle against 
sensationalism was also a struggle against the materialistic conception. It was 
an affirmation of the liberty and substantiality of the life of the spirit, not 
reducible to that mechanism which it appears to be to the sensationalist. 
Generally all the Italian liberals of the period were romanticists and idealists. 
(25) Religion was emphasized. The second chapter gives the “Genesis of 
Rosminianism” as found in the criticism of sensationalism. (43) The edifice 
of the new philosophy was built upon the criticism of knowledge and the 
transcendental concept of philosophy. (65) The third chapter discusses the 
“Formation of the mind of Gioberti” and introduces the conflict between 
Gioberti and Rosmini which is described in detail in Chapter IV. The second 
part of the book in four chapters covers the theory of knowledge as devel- 
oped by Rosmini; Gioberti’s long and detailed criticism of it; and finally 
Gentile’s summarization of the whole polemic discussion. The heart of the 
matter seems to lie in a quotation from Gioberti: 

The psychological First is the first idea, and the ontological “First is the 
first thing; but as the first idea and the first thing in my opinion are identical 

. therefore the two Firsts make but one; I give to this absolute principle the 
name of philosophical First and consider it as the principle and sole basis of 
all the real and all the knowable” (285) In conclusion Gentile resolves the 
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conflict as follows: “In sum, the Rosminian subjectivism | idealism] has over- 
come the Giobertian objectivism |ontologism| not by being opposed to it, 
but, in so far as it explains it, by conferring upon it its own value? (321) 


M. M. T. 


Genesi e Struttura della Societa. Saggio di filosofia practica. By Giovanni 
Gentile. Arnoldo Mondadori, Editore, Firenze. 1954. pp. 231. Lire 350. 


When the name of Giovanni Gentile is mentioned in the United States, the 
immediate reaction is most likely to be the question: What can be said of 
his relation to Mussolini and Fascism in Italy? It is true that he was Minister 
of Education for the first two years of Mussolini’s ascendance (1919-1921) 
and inaugurated notable reforms in education. Then he returned to his regu- 
lar position as professor of the history of philosophy at the University of 
Rome where he remained until his death in 1944 which, according to the 
report in this country, was due to assassination because of his sy mpathy with 
Fascism. His actual relationship to that movement is not known to this 
reviewer, but in any case it is a problem for historians and not for philoso- 
phers. The ultimate evaluation of a philosopher must rest upon his ideology 
or philosophy. If political judgment should condemn Gentile, it should not 
be forgotten that at least two others of the most distinguished philosophers 
of the period have not received universal approbation for their non-philo- 
sophical activities, which as a matter of fact are already being forgotten. 

The present volume is Number XVI in the C ‘omplete Works of Gentile 
and was one of his final and most mature studies. It is here that his social 
theory is most explicitly stated. Vito A. Belleza in a splendid introduction 
states that the /eitmotiv of the book runs somewhat as follows: the individual 
has the duty of being spirit and man, that is, of universalizing himself, of 
making himself society. To do so means to acquire the consciousness of him- 
self as a member of society. In no other book of Gentile’s has he so identified 
theory and practice, philosophy and life, that is, given voice to the concep- 
tion that the spirit is thinking. Thinking is autocoscienza, awareness of self, 
insight, and this insight is ethical quality as the making of himself social by 
the individual, that is, the socialization of the individual, Philosophy and 
life are identified as activity which is conscious of itself, rational, and there- 
fore responsible. The process of socialization, that is, to be spirit means to 
make one’s self socius, neighbor, to discover in one’s self the other, the 
neighbor, the associate, making one’s self neighbor, associate, subject in the 
very act in which he makes other persons and things subjects equal to him- 
self, to “love one’s neighbor as one’s self?” 

It is in connection with Gentile’s theory of the State that an American 
might raise his greatest objection. Gentile seems to make the State, as the 
embodiment of the universal will, the source of all ethical behavior on the 
part of the individual. He notes the criticism of this view as totalitarian, 
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authoritarian, and “the swallowing of the individual by the State” as opposed 
to democracy as a system of liberty. He answers that, since the State is the 
universalized will of the individual, the reverse may be true and the individ- 
ual swallow the State. He approves the Greek distinction btween simply 
belonging as a citizen of the State and participating consciously and actively 
in its existence. Of course in the ideal situation the interests of the individual 
and those of the State become identical and the very authority of the State 
operates to guarantee the opportunity for the good life to all its citizens. 
Difficulty arises when the State falls into the hands of self-centered minorities 
who use individuals for their own purposes. Gentile is aware of the economic- 
industrial threat to his ideal. 

The entire philosophy presented in the book is an elaboration of Gen- 
tile’s intense conception of the person and its significance in all aspects of 
the social situation. The present reviewer feels that the actual governing 
powers of Italy during the Fascist régime and Gentile may never have really 
understood one another and that, if his lofty and rather abstruse idealism 
had actually been embodied in practice, the course of history might have 
been very different. M. M. T. 


Portrait or A SyMBo.ist Hero. By Robert Champigny. Indiana University 
Press, Bloomington, 1954. pp. x-164. $2.75. 


“An existential study based on the work of Alain-Fournier” is the subtitle 
of the book. To most cultured Americans, who do not have a special know]- 


edge of contemporary French literature, the work of Alain-Fournier means 
Le Grand Meaulnes. As far as the writer of these lines is concerned, Robert 
Champigny has given us the most interesting, the most penetrating, and the 
most intelligent book on the novel of adventure and escape of Alain- 
Fournier. 

A great deal has already been written on the biographical sources of Le 
Grand Meaulnes, and on the influence upon Alain-Fournier of such writers 
as Nerval, Laforgue, and Dostoevski. However, such criticism of sources 
and influence always left the reader dissatisfied. One wondered whether it 
would be possible for a critic to apply reflective analysis to wa ‘sensibilité” 
of the author, to penetrate that obscure zone in w hich “/ , taaileains du 
monde affectif se succédent? Such an analysis would bear, not so much upon 
the characters created by the author as upon the author himself; it would, 
so to speak, coincide with a “living subjectivity, and introduce the reader 
into the inner realm where the genesis of the novel has taken place. This is, 
I believe, what Robert Champigny has done with remarkable mastery and 
subtlety. In analyzing the relationship of Alain-Fournier to the three male 
cuaracters, the narrator Seurel, the pseudo-romantic Frantz, and the hero 
Meaulnes, the critic did not present detached and schematized portraits, but 
moments of the poet’s “sensibilité? and by so doing, he showed us how the 
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novel fulfilled its double purpose: the gradual discovery of one’s inner 
world, and the development of a spiritual progress. 

The first two chapters of the book are devoted to the study of the male 
characters. The female characters are presented in the third chapter, entitled 
Eurydice or Echo, and preceded by an enlightening epigraph from Kierke- 
gaard; in it, Robert Champigny points out that the female characters are 
less important in themselves than in relation to the hero and that “they 
tend . . . to merge with the ‘paysage:” The other chapters of the book are 
entitled Paysage, Mystery, Nostalgia, and Grace. 

In that final chapter, the author deals with one of the most confusing 
issues, and, I think, solves it with consummate mastery. What sort of grace 
did Alain-Fournier obtain through his novel? The author concludes that 
the novel means the rejection both of magic and of religion, and that the 
only grace the poet may have reached was “artistic grace? 

Portrait of a Symbolist Hero is a brilliant and a profound study. Robert 
Champigny is not only a scholar but also a sensitive artist and a philosopher. 
His work considerably increases and, to a large extent, completely renews 
our knowledge of Alain-Fournier. René F. Becie 


Ecrits Philosophiques. Vol. 1. By Léon Brunschvicg. Presses Universitaires 
de France, Paris, 1954. pp. 336. 1200 francs. 


The second volume of Léon Brunschvicg’s scattered philosophical writings, 
united and edited by his daughter, Mme. A. R. Weill- Brunschvicg and M. 
Claude Lehec, bears ‘the subtitle L’orientation du rationalisme, It gives indeed 
a deep insight into the type of rationalism taught by the late philosopher. 
Brunschvicg distinguished two ty pes of rationalism: the rationalism of logical 
concepts and permanent categories, and the rationalism of intellectual rela- 
tions. The first type, practiced by Aristotle, Leibniz, and Kant, is rejected by 
Brunschvicg; the second, used by Descartes, is enthusiastically affirmed by 
the author and dev eloped to its ultimate consequences. This ‘ ‘authentic” type 
of rationalism agrees with Brunschvicg’s general world view which he desig- 
nates as a “scientific idealism: According to this doctrine, truth consists only 
in effective acts of our mind, i.e., in our judgments, but it does not assume 
that the truth of these judgments can be derived from a priori concepts. Our 
judgments require those empirical “shocks” under the impact of which 
“matter” and “reality” are constituted. Thus Brunschvicg’s scientific idealism 
has nothing in common with the haughty aprioristic approach of Hegel’s 
Naturphilosophie. The author does not want to do what Pascal called “faire 
le dieu? to impersonate God by “constructing” a universe. Brunschvicg’s 
scientific, rationalistic idealism precludes the dream of a general synthesis 
which would pre-exist or survive the syntheses of phy sical mathematical 
science. 

A very valuable section of the book tries to clarify the relations between 
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history and philosophy. Grasping itself in its own movement, in its autono- 
mous activity, which is mainly that of creating mathematical physics, the 
intellect, according to Brunschvicg, reveals itself only in its history. But this 
approach reduces philosophy toa history of ideas, and several philosophers 
blamed Brunschvicg because of that tendency. The problem becomes espe- 
cially delicate when it comes to an evaluation of our present-day ideas. In 
this case we have no “distance” to judge, and many people think that a 
historiography of the present is altogether impossible. While history happens 
—says Etienne Gilson, for example—it is not yet recounted. Thus _his- 
toriography seems to be an autopsy. In a meeting of the Société frangaise de 
Philosophie, the bulletin of which is reproduced in the present volume, 
Brunschvicg answered his critics in the most original manner: he denied that 
only a history of the past is possible and boldly affirmed that the only possible 
history is that of the present. For the only ideas we can interpret faithfully 
are those of contemporary thinkers we know personally and whose thought 
we are able to capture in statu nascendi. And indeed, this fact gives a speci ial 

value to Brunschvicg’s essays on Bergson, Lachelier, Boutroux, and Rauh, 
included in the present volume. 

As for the lack of “distance? Brunschvicg thought that it is compensated 
by the possibility of clarifying contemporary ideas in the light of the past. 
Thus the criticisms formulated by Huygens and Leibniz against certain of 
Newton’s ideas make us understand the “historical significance of Ejinstein’s 
theory of relativity. 

These few glimpses may give us an inkling of the wealth of problems 
discussed in the new book which is another tribute to the memory of a great, 
erudite, and a noble creative thinker. ALFRED STERN 
California Institute of Technology 


Blondel et la Religion. Essai critique sur la “Lettre” de 1896. By Henry 
Duméry. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1954. pp. 115. 480 francs. 


Maurice Blondel (1861-1939) was one of the most distinguished exponents 
of the French “spiritualistic” tradition of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. His most notable work, L’ Action, (1893) embodied an 
idealistic and voluntaristic philosophy and evidently stirred up much dis- 
sension. The present work is a discussion of his Letter of 1896 which was 
written to defend his position upon the occasion of a revision of L’Action. 
The Letter, however, seems to have had the sole effect of intensifying the 
debate between the theologians and the philosophers. Duméry states that his 
purpose is not to deal with the polemic aspect of the Letter, but rather “with- 
out prejudice or bias, to define the problem which it poses, and examine and 
evaluate the solution which it offers’ (2) As his theme Blondel recognizes 
the function of Christian faith in revelation as the basis of “religion which 
proclaims itself transcendent and of supernatural essence;’ at the same time 
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that he holds to the legitimate function of intelligence or reason, that is, 
philosophy, as reflecting upon and critical of the claims of faith. Religion 
furnishes necessary hypotheses which philosophy dare not neglect. The phi- 
losopher can never supplant the religious man, the believer, and the latter 
can never supplant the former, the natural man. (113) In summary Duméry 
says: “Blondel has truly founded the philosophy of positive religion, or at 
least, established it upon solid bases. That is no small accomplishment” (4) 
M.M. T- 


Il Realismo Integrale di M. Blondel. By Romeo Crippa. Fratelli Bocca 
Editori, Milano, Roma. pp. 202. Lire 1500. 


The present volume is another of the publications of the Institute of Phi- 
losophy of the University of Genoa under the general direction of M. F. 
Sciacca. It represents a much more detailed and thorough examination of 
the philosophy of Blondel than the book just reviewed although the theme 
is essentially the same. Crippa says: 


The Blondelian systematization presents itself as a vast effort to 
recover philosophically the sense of the word religious as a proof 
and confirmation of the Christian metaphysical structure of being 
and of the cosmos. To philosophize is not only to abstract and 
analyze. In thought there lives an aspect which does not permit itself 
to be reduced to analysis, and whose character is essentially unifying 
and concrete. 


Then quoting directly from Blondel’s Le probleme de la philosophie catho- 
lique (119), Crippa continues: 


There lives in it (thought) an infinite which surpasses the analysis 
and synthesis of thought itself, and which assumes and dominates 
the successive phases of human preparation. The existence of such 
special knowledge demands to be recognized so that the words of 
the Gospel concerning the privilege of children and the pure in 
heart may be explained. It consists of insights which are derived 
from the ascetic life, from confident piety, and from physical 
experience. (183) 


In his attempt to bring religion and philosophy together, it seems to this 
reviewer that Blondel, in spite of a vigorous and praiseworthy effort to do 
so, has scarcely been successful, but has come out just about where such 
efforts usually ‘do: a dualism wherein philosophy gives a rational interpreta- 
tion of the universe operating in the realm of the intelligence and religion as 
a matter of faith, grace, and revelation operating in the emotional and 
aesthetic realms with the loyalty of the author frankly favoring the latter. 
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The book is closely reasoned and is difficult to read. It would have 
helped if the writer had used a prefatory or introductory statement of pur- 
pose and occasional summaries or recapitulations of the important points 


made. M. M. T: 


Problématique de Evolution. By Frangois Meyer. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1954. pp. 284. goo francs. 

In an extended section of the present work entitled “Microcausalities and 
Macrophenomena” the author distinguishes clearly between the broad and 
inclusive conception of ev olution and the details of c: iusality, method, ete. 
He paraphrases from J. B. S. Haldane with approval: the evolution of the 
principal groups of animals ond plants in the course of the last five hundred 
million years is very well known, particularly that of the Vertebrates in the 
course of the last four hundred million years. Evolution is a historic fact 
independent of every hypothesis concerning its mechanism, in the same sense 
that it is a historic fact that bronze has replaced stone as the material for the 
tools of man in Europe. That iron has replaced bronze is recognized equally 
by Marxists and the partisans of other theories or those who have not adopted 
any theory. (82) Studies in cause and mechanism are not so important as 
recognition of the facts of paleontology. Thus the major emphasis of the 
book is placed upon observational fact, although there is no hesitation in 
drawing inferences and presenting the most advanced theories when suffi- 
cient groundwork has been laid. Perhaps the theme of the book may be said 
to be the distinction between the microscopic level of observability and the 
macroscopic level of intelligibility, (91) leading finally to an “examination 
of the conditions under which the problematic is capable of leading to a 
satisfying state of intelligibility’ (101) Evolution defines the relations of the 
organism to the changing conditions of its environment, not only its inner 
physiology and structure, but also its organization of space and time and 
finally its ‘modification of its environment to meet its own needs. (129) It is 
most remarkable that the curves of change up through the biological series 
are practically identical in shape, that is, always moving from lesser to 
greater adaptation. (164) Many illustrations are given with ‘the mathematical 
derivation of the points made. ‘The author accepts Julian Huxley’s definition 
of progress: the increasing independence of the living being in relation to 
its environment, that is, the independence of the living being from the con- 
trols which the environment exerts upon it. Even the death of the individual 
is overcome in the continuance of the species. (172) The basic problem of 
evolution: the nature of the moving force of the process as mechanistic, 
vitalistic, or some other dynamic, still seems to be unsolved. (214) The book 
is clearly and logically organized. In fact it seems to this reviewer to be so 
well written as to be essential reading for anyone who wishes to know the 
last word in the thought of scholars concerning evolution. M. M. T- 
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